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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
LOVE’S BLOSSOM. 


BY CORINNE. 





A woman, fair and stately and commanding, 
Walks in her garden, as the August wanes 
Into the r.ch, the ripe, the rare September, 
Season of purpled vines and golden grains. 
She is not beautiful, but on her features 
Is found the impress of life’s summer's seal, 
Ripened from out the crude hopes of its springtide, 
Into the full perfection of the Real. 
And as she walks today within her garden, 
A lustrous light lives in her deep blue eye, 
Like mellow sunshine on the purple hill-tops, 
Where, far away, they seem to touch the sky. 


The gay geraniums flame in scarlet glory, 
Drinking deep draughts of sun-wine from on high; 
Great heated heart-throbs of the glowing summer, 
Burning in fevered passion till it die. 
Tube-roses, pale with their own sweet intenseness, 
Breathe forth their languor on the fainting air, 
And heliotropes send up their spicy incense, 
And mignonette its shadowy perfume rare, 
Beds of verbena, brilliant in their beauty, 
Massing their myriad tintings into one, 
And starry flowrets of the gold lantana, 
Clu. tering in constellations ’neath the sun. 


The sapphire goblet of the morning-glory, 
Hangs in the vine-sbade like a fairy sky; 
While, right beneath, the regal gladiolus 
Stands, proud, sun-hearted, cloaked in flaming dye. 


Full-blown tea-roses sway in creamy richness, 
Their buds flushed faintly as an ocean shell, 

And by their side great velvet pelargoniums, 
Glowing with warmth, contrast their splendor well. 


The salvia, having caught the sunbeam’s fervor, 
Bursts into jets and streams and flames of fire, 

As though ’twere lighting for the dying summer, 
With its own life, a royal funeral pyre. 

Is it these floral jewels of the garden, 
That lend such luster to her deep, dark eye? 

That flush her cheek with such a radiant richness, 
As softly, silently, she passes by? 

No! in her life a new, rare flower has blossomed, 
Fairer than any that she bends above, 

Sweeter than all their sweets condensed thrice over,— 
Itis the holy passion-flower of love. 

Never before has’t borne its beauteous blossom, 
Though long within the garden of her soul 

Its germ has lain, and the intensest sweetness, 
From all the waiting years of springtime, stole. 

And now, when suddenly the bud is opened, 
Lilies grow dusk beside its petals’ snow, 

Geraniums pale beside its burning heartlet, 
Where suns of six and twenty summers glow. 

And though she lingers ’midst her August glories, 
That face would be as radiant in the gloom, 

For all her soul is filled with rarest fragrance, 
And all her heart is bursting into bloom. 
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GREEK AND LATIN FOR GIRLS. 


To us in the Eastern States, where mixed col- 
leges and women’s colleges are a novelty, there 
is something almost amusing in the suddenness 
with which we hear in all directions of girls 
who are “‘going to college,’’ schools which ad- 
vertise ‘‘to fit young women for cullege,”’ and 
soon. Collegiate education for women seems 
suddenly to fill the air, and Tennyson’s ‘‘girl- 
graduates’’ will soon cease to be a phrase 
worth quoting. 

Already, in some quarters, this state of 
things is bringing up again the old question 
of classics versus natural sciences, as a train- 
ing. Is it well, people are Leginning to ask, 
that just as our universities are relaxing their 
medieval methods for boys, they should be 
taken up for girls? I once took an English 
gentleman into our High School, where a 
class composed partly of girls was reciting 
Greek. He shook his head. ‘Of what use is 
Greek to a girl?’ he said. ‘Of what use is 
it toa boy?” I repiied; and he afterward ad- 
mitted that the answer was a sufficient one. 

It is not necessary to go over the old argu- 


ment. . The objections to an exclusive diet of 
Latin and Greek may be found in various 
well-known books,—in the English volume of 
“Essays on Liberal Education,” in Herbert 
Spencer’s essay on “Education,” in Dr. Bige- 
low’s ‘‘Modern Enquiries,” and in Prof. W. 
P. Atkinson on ‘Clerical and Scientific Train- 
ing.” Whoever will, may see the other point 
of view set forth in various passages of my 
own “Atlantic Essays,’ as well as by many 
abler writers. But one of the most valuable 
defenses of classical study is one lately elicit- 
ed from a writer who might seem a rather un- 
willing witness, because, while eminent in sci- 
ence, he had never any taste, personally 
speaking, for classical study. I refer to Prof. 
J. P. Cooke, Jr., of Harvard University, au- 
thor of various important works on Chemical 
Science. His essay on ‘Scientific Culture,” 
delivered at the opening of the Harvard sum- 
mer course of instruction in Chemistry, and 
since published in the Popular Science Monthly, 
is so admirable for breadth and clearness that 
every young student should read it and then 
read it again. This is what he sa;s of classi- 
cal study; the italics being my own, and de- 
noting the passages which have such peculiar 
value as the testimony of a man of science: 
In our day there has arisen a warm discus- 
sion as to the relative claims of two kinds of 
culture, and attempts are made to create an 
antagonism between them. But all culture 
is the same in spirit. Its object is to awaken 
and strengthen the powers of the mind; for 
these, like the muscles of the body, are devel- 
oped and rendered strong and active only by 
exercise; while on the other hand they may 
become atrophied from mere want of use. 
Science culture differs in its methods from the 
old classical culture, but it has the same spir- 
it and the same object. You must not, there- 
fore, expect me to advocate the former at the 
expense of the latter; for, although I have 
labored assiduously during a quarter of a cen- 
tury to establish the methods of science teach- 
ing which have now become general, I am far 
from believing that they are the only true 
modes of obtaining a liberal education. So 


far from this, if it were necessary to choose one of 


two systems, I should favor the classical ; and why? 
Language is the medium of thought, and 
cannot be separated from it. He who would 
think well must have a good command of lan- 
guage, and he who has the best command of 
language I am almost tempted to say will 
think the best. For this reason a certain 
amount of critical study of language is essen- 
tial forevery educated man, and such study is 
not likely to be gained except through the great an- 
cient languages; the advocates of classical 
scholarship frequently say cannot be gained. 
Iam not ready to accept this dictum; but J 
most willingly concede that in the present state of our 
schools it is not likely to be gained. I never had 
any taste myself for classical studies; but I know 
that I owe to the study a great part of the mental 
culture which has enabled me to do the work that has 
fallen to my share in life. But while I concede all 
this, 1 do not believe, on the other hand, that the clas- 
sical is the only effective method of culture ; you evi- 
dently do not think so, for you would not be here if 
you did, But, in abandoning the old tried 
method, which is known to be good, for the 
new, you must be careful that you gain the 
advantages which the new offers; and you 
will not gain the new culture you seek unless 
you study science in the right way. In the 
classical departments the methods are so well 
established, and have been so long. tested by ex- 
erience,that there can hardly be a wrong way, 
but in science there is not only a wrong way, 
put this wrong way is so easy and alluring, 
that you will most certainly stray into it un- 
less you strive earnestly to keep out of it. 
Hence I am most anxious to point out to you 
the right way, and do what I can to keep you 
in it; and you will find that our courses and 
methods have been devised with this object. 


This seems to me an admirable statement of 
the precise facts of the case—not one-sided, as 
the reasonings of Dr. Bigelow and Prof. At- 
kinson have sometimes seemed—but simply 
true. Women have undoubtedly gained as 
well as lost something by not taking part in 
the merely technical training which prevailed 
in the great European universities so long; 
and their lines have now fallen in pleasant 
places, since their colleges have come into ex- 
istence, in a time when “the humanities” 
mean something besides dead languages. But 
the time has not yet come, in my judgment 
at least, when any culture that omits those 
languages can be called liberal. For Greek 
and Latin not only represent the elements 
which lie at the foundation of our civilization 
and our language, but they offer through their 
structure, and through the established ways 
of learning them, a kind of training that 
comes in no other way. As Prof. Cooke just- 
ly implies, it is not necessary to decide wheth- 
er this training can ever be gained by any 
other method,—it is enough to say that it is 
not likely to be obtained otherwise, in the 
present state of our schools. Whenever wo- 
men are as well-trained as men, according to 
the standard which men have adopted, it is 
very likely that the experience of such wo- 
men may contribute something important in 
the way of improvement, but it is almost es- 
sential that they should accept the present 
standard of discipline first. 

And since our public school teachers are 
chiefly women they can de a great deal to car- 
ry out one of Professor Cooke’s most impor- 











tant points, namely, that physical science it- 
self, like everything else, needs to be taught 
chiefly for the mental training involved, rath- 
er than for the mere facts learned. He, like 
all other good teachers, has to contend against 
that impression which lies at the bottom of 
almost all evil in our public schools—that false 
system just re-inforced, I am sorry to see, by 
the exhortations of Gail Hamilton—that the 
one object of study is to load the memory 
with facts. It seemed to me one of the great- 
est blows I had lately seen aimed at popular 
education—far worse than anything that the 
Pope is ever likely to have it in his power to 
do in that direction, even if he desires it— 
when I read in the Zndependent these words 
from Gail Hamilton:— 


With all our object teaching and all our new 
methods, there remains, as at the beginning, 
just one thing to do, and that is to make the 
pupil lay hold of his geography lesson and his 
grammar lesson and his arithmetic lesson and 
learn it thoroughly, and the way to learn it is 
to commit it to memory. 


Compare this now with Prof. Cooke and 
see how a man of science talks, even when 
speaking of the natural sciences, where, if 
anywhere, memory has the important place :— 


To study the natural sciences merely as a 
collection of interesting facts which it is well 
for every educated man to know, seldom 
serves a useful purpose. The young mind be- 
comes wearied with the details, and soon for- 
gets what it has never more than half acquir- 
ed. The lessons become an exercise of the 
memory and of nothing more; and if, as is 
too frequently the case, an attempt is made to 
cram the half-formed mind in a single school- 
year with an epitome of half the natural sci- 
ences—natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
chemistry, physiology, zoilogy, botany, and 
mineralogy, following each other in rapid suc- 
cession—these studies become a great evil, an 
actual nuisance, which I should be the first to 
vote to abate. The tune of mind is not only 
not improved, but seriously impaired, and the 
best product is a superficial, smattering smart- 
ness, which is the crying evil, not only of our 
schools, but also of our country. In order 
that the sciences should be of valne in our ed- 
ucational system, they must be taught more 
from things than from books, and never from 
books without the things. They must be 
taught, also, by real, living teachers, who are 
themselves interested in what they teach, are 
interested also in their pupils, and understand 
how to direct them aright. Above all, the 
teachers must see to it that their pupils study 
with the understanding, and not solely with 
the memory, not permitting a single lesson to 
be recited which is not thoroughiy under- 
stood, taking the greatest care not to load the 
memory with any useless lumber, and eschew- 
ing merely memorized rules as they would 
deadly poison. The great difficulty against 
which the teachers of natural science have to 
contend in the colleges are the wretched tread- 
mill habits the students bring with them from 
the schools. Allow our students to memorize 
their lessons, and they will appear respectably 
well, but you might as easily remove a moun- 
tain as to make many of them think. They 
will solve an involved equation of algebra 
readily enough so long as they can do it ‘by 
turning their mental crank, when they will 
break down on the simplest practical problem 
of arithmetic which requires of them only 
thought enough to decide whether they shall 
multiply or divide. Many a boy of good ca- 
pabilities has been irretrievably ruined, as a 
scholar, by being compelled to learn the Lat- 
in grammar by rote at an age when he was in- 
capable of understanding it; and I fear that 
schools may still be found where young minds 
are tortured by this stupefying exercise. 


In every grade of our educational system, 
from sub-primary to university, some of these 
sentences might profitably be written in gold- 
en letters on the walls. T. W. H. 





MORE COWS IN THE FIELD. 

Since the Glastonbury cows have paved the 
way for cows of lesser note to appear as il- 
lustrations of injustice, I beg leave to intro- 
duce to the readers of the JournatL, some of 
these quadrupeds that have performed this 
office in Ohio. We have recently had, in our 
little village, a striking instance of the‘right- 
eous law” of this State, and although but a 
petty case, it has excited much interest in 
the community, whose natural instincts of jus- 
tice have been outraged by the result. 

The plaintiff in the case is the hard-work- 
ing wife of a drunken and worthless Irish- 
man, who had not supported his family for 
years, but who has lived off their bounty, 
spending what little he did earn, for himself, 
in the drinking saloons with which the place 
abounds. The defendant is the said Irishman, 
and the matter is in this wise: 

Having arrived at that stage where he 
would not dig, and to beg for his rum he was 
ashamed, he resolved, in this sensitive frame 
of mind, to seize upon some of the best cows 
that his wife had bought out of her own and 
her children’s hard earnings, and from which, 
principally, she was supporting a large fami- 
ly. Without delay, therefore, the valiant 
Ned carried his resolution into effect, and 
drove the cows away in triumph. His wife, 
however, being too vigorous a character to 
sit herself down to weep and wail, immedi- 
ately secured the services of a lawyer, in or- 


der to legally recover what she very naturally 
considered her rightful property, but which 
the majesty of Ohio law, as will be seen, 
| failed to recognize as such. The case was 
| brought before the Squire, but the jury being 
| divided against itself, hung—and mild sugges- 
| tions were made that, had the honorable de- 
fendant been in the same condition, the result 
would have been more satisfactory. The case 
was of course re-tried, and the newly impan- 
eled jury, with remarkable unanimity of sen- 
timent, declared in favor of their noble peer. 

They were not to be blamed, however, hav- 
ing had so clearly demonstrated to them this 
same righteous law, notwithstanding the tes- 
timony clearly proved that the wife and chil- 
dren had purchased the cows with their own 
garnings, still the father and husband, in vir 
tue of these (in this case empty) titles, was 
invested with the power to take the bread 
from the mouths of his family, and give it to 
the licensed murderers of the community. 

In order to illustrate the respect paid to the 
administration of justice (?) in this instance, 
I must state that the ‘Squire, during the 
progress of the case, enjoyed, with afew in- 
terruptions from dissenting lawyers, that deep 
sleep which falleth upon men after undue ex- 
hilaration upon the previous evening. In fact, 
even while the trial was drawing to a close, 
proceedings had to be suspended, in conse- 
quence of this limber limb of the law being 
“tuk with a great wakeness,”’ as the plaintiff 
explained to me afterward. After the decis- 
ion, the cows were appraised and bought in by 
one of the daughters of this unnatural fa- 
ther, with the result of savings gathered to- 
gether by living out at service. 

Iam glad to state, asa conclusion to my 
“cow” story, that the much wronged wife has 
entered suit for divorce. The prospect of this 
devoted husband and father making his ‘‘at- 
tachments”’ so frequent and so forcible, ren- 
ders the result most devoutly to be wished, 
that this legal farce may be supplemented by 
one real act of justice, in granting the divorce. 


Cc. EB. G. 
Foster’s Crossing, Warren Co., Ohio. 








“THE FRANCHISE IN SAN FRANCISCO.” 





I notice, in the copy of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL which has just reached me, a communica- 
tion from ‘‘Beth,’’ complaining of the silli- 
ness of an election law which deprived a gen- 
tleman friend of his vote, because his ballot 
was folded three instead of five times. Toa 
person not acquainted with all the provisions 
of the law, it perhaps would seem ridiculous; 
but in reality the gentleman violated a very 
proper and sensible provision 0 our code re- 
lating to elections. 

As all are probably aware, many abuses 
have found their way into elections through 
government and private employers dictating 
to employés, the tickets which they were to 
vote. It is stated that, at a Presidential elec- 
tion not many years ago, workmen at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard were furnished with 
ballots printed in a peculiar manner on stiff 
card-board, which could not be folded, with 
instructions to vote that and no other; a per- 
son being stationed at the polling places to 
see that each man obeyed orders. 

To prevent a repetition of such an outrage, 
our Legislature, in 1872, passed the law un- 
der which our elections are now held, some of 
the provisions of which areas follows. After 
defining a ticket, Sec. 1186 says: 


A ballot is a ticket folded in such a manner 
that nothing printed or written thereon can be 


seen. 

Sec. 1187. Every ticket must be of paper, 
uniform in size, color, weight, texture and ap- 
pearance. 

Sec. 1191 provides that the ballots shall be 
of a certain width and length, that the names 
shall be printed in certain type, and that they 
shall be free from every mark, character or 
device that would enable any person to dis- 
tinguish it by the back, or, when folded, from 
any other legal ticket or ballot. 

Sec. 1192 reads: 

No ticket or ballot must, on the day of elec- 
tion, be given or delivered to or received by 
any person except the Inspector, within one 
hundred feet of the polls. 


Sec. 1193 reads: 


No person must on the day of election fold 
any ticket or unfold any ballot which he in- 
tends to use in voting, within one hundred 
feet of the polling place. 


Sec. 1198 says: 


Every ticket, when used as a ballot, must 
be folded cross-wise four times from the cen- 
ter, so as to make it three-fourths of an inch 
in size, and must be pressed flat. 


From the quotations given above, it will be 
seen that the manner of folding the ballots is 
only one of the many safeguards which in- 
sure an honest and fair election, and, if Beth’s 
friend violated the law, the election officers 
very properly refused his ballot. It seems to 
me the verdict should be ‘‘Served him right.” 

San Francisco, Cal. STEERFORTH. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 
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land on the higher education of women. 

Miss Fannie Townscey of Shelburne Falls, 
is holding religious meetings at Wallingford, 
Vt. 

Miss Erta S. Carve has received the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for School Superintendent 
in Walworth County, Wis. 


Miss Emma M. Perkins of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., has just entered the Freshman class at 
Vassar, at the age of sixteen. 


Miss Greston, lecturer of the Iowa State 
Grange, receives many compliments for her 
addresses at meetings of the members of the 
order. 


Miss Emma Bucxrirt of Harrison Square, 
Mass., won great praise by her closing recita- 
tion, on Sunday last, at the celebration of the 
fifth anniversary of the Methodist Sunday 
School. 


Miss Frorence C. Perkins, who delivered 
the valedictory at Vassar at the last Com- 
mencement, has just entered upon her duties 
as teacher of Greek and Latin at Cooke's 
Collegiate Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary Bassett, M. D., is said to have 
an annual income of $3000, derived from her 
professional work in Cooperstown, N. Y,. 
She has met with prejudice and lived it down 
by faithful work, with bitter persecution and 
has ignored it altogether. 


Mrs. Lucas, a sister of John Bright, has 
been elected by the Good Templars the Grand 
Worthy Vice Templar for England. Mrs, 
MarGaret FE. Parker was elected for the 
same office in Scotland last year. Both the 
places were held by men before. 


Mrs. Armenia S. Wuire, of Concord, N. 
H., at the recent dedication of White’s Opera 
House, was introduced to state the objects 
which the proprietors of this edifice had in 
causing its erection, and she read a short and 
appropriate address, setting them forth in full, 
which was received with great applause. 

Mrs. Ames, wife of the Rev. J. A. Ames, 
delivered a lecture in the Cottage Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Cambridgeport, 
on Wednesday evening last. Subject, ‘‘Beau- 
tiful homes.” The lecturer is a lady of pleas- 
ing appearance and manner, possessing a very 
melodious voice, who, for an hour and a quar- 
ter, held the closest attention of her auditors 
as she reared her ideal of a ‘beautiful home.” 

Miss J. R. Suetpon, for eight years a 
teacher in the Chelsea, Mass., High School, 
has accepted the situation of Master’s Assist- 
ant in the High School at Brookiine, Mass, 
The school may be congratulated upon so 
valuable an addition to the teaching force. 
For breadth and accuracy of scholarship, for 
thoroughness and enthusiasm in teaching, 
combined with great moral power, Miss Shel- 
don has few superiors. Her loss is greatly 
regretted in Chelsea. 

Miss Exizapnetu 8. Cook, of Indianola, Ia., 
has been nominated by the Warren County 
Republican Convention as their candidate for 
Superiftendent of Schools by a handsome ma- 
jority vote. The Iowa State Record says, she 
is a young lady of rare accomplishments, a 
graduate of the College last year, possessing 
every qualification for the office she is des- 
tined to fill. Her name was at one time with- 
drawn, but her friends insisted on her nomi- 
nation and the large majority she received on 
the first formal ballot is only indicative of 
her success at the polls. This is the first 
time the people of the county have ever had 
the privilege of voting for a lady, and they 
will not fail to improve it. 

Miss Mary Gay Rosrnson, of Brooklyn, N, 
Y., was formerly a teacher, but, finding that 
profession crowded by her sex, she com- 
menced reporting for New York and Brook- 
lyn papers. Many obstacles met her, such as 
hard work, small pay, and objections raised 
by friends. Butshe has continued, until her 
reports are sought for by the prominent dai- 
lies and weeklies, and she has won admiration 
in place of criticism. This has not been ac- 
complished in a day. She has devoted her 
entire time and energies for two years. Some- 
times an article has traveled to five or six pa- 
pers before it has appeared in print, Report- 
ing is a business for which women are emi- 
nently qualified. Miss Robinson’s country 
home is Guilford, Conn. 

Miss Lemonte, Mrs. Warp and Mrs, 
Bei spoke at a meeting in sympathy with 
the Fall River strikers, held in the Germania 
Assembly Rooms, New York, last week. They 
said that women were denied their legitimate 
rights and hardly ever had an opportunity of 
publicly expressing their ideas, that the wo- 
men of Fall River had been barbarously out- 
raged, and it became the duty of every man 





to sustain their labors and integrity. 


Carottne A. Souce is lecturing in Eng-. 
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SOMETHING MORE ABOUT CAPE MAY. 


The interesting article on Cape May, in 
your last issue, hardly does full justice to the 
attractions of that noted resort. No allusion 
is made to the principal attraction of this last 
season, the new pier, which was built at great 
expense, and which extends some 600 feet out 
into the sea. The project was perhaps sug- 
gested by the great iron piers at the English 
watering places. The end of this pier, which 
is provided with seats and covered with an 
awning, was unanimously voted, the past 
summer, the pleasantest place in Cape May. 
There lovers sat and whispered; parties of 
lively young people sang, talked, and watched 
the bathers, the rolling porpoises and the 
schools of small fishes that played beneath; 
while staid married couples enjoyed the sea 
breezes, and the fine view of the town with 
ite rows of hotels and cottages, or strained 
their eyes for a glimpse of the famous Dela- 
ware Breakwater across the Bay. 

The Breakwater is a favorite point for steam_ 
boat excursions from Cape May. It was built 
of stone brought from the Hudson Palisades, 
and the small, low lighthouse stands on piles, 
through which the waters dash. Opposite the 
Breakwater lies Cape Henlopen, and from 
that quarter come occasional schooners laden 
with the delicious Delaware peaches. In for- 
mer years Paul Boyton, whose recent aquatic 
feats have created such a sensation, kept a 
little shell store at Cape May. He would 
swim far out beyond the breakers, dressed in 
a red suit, and armed with a knife to protect 
himself from the sharks, and was fond of 
betting that he could swim to Cape Henlopen, 
a distance of eighteen miles. Nobody accepted 
the wager, though the feat had really been 
accomplished several years before, by an ath- 
letic New Jersey clergyman. 

The fishing banks, twenty miles out to sea, 
are a favorite resort, and the powers that be 
ask twenty dollars for taking a party there. 
Crabbing is one of the popular amusements, 
as at Long Branch; and every day, omnibuses, 
hung all over with crab nets and baskets, take 
people to Schellenger’s Landing. There they 
embark in boats, and sail or row down the 
narrow winding inlet which makes up through 
the marshes, and which was once the only 
means of access to Cape May. It is believed 
that whoever catches the first crab will be 
married first. So of course everybody is on 
the qui vive, and when the crabs bite fast, and 
all scream at once ‘“‘crab net!” crab net!’’ 
the sport is quite exciting. Many of the sum- 
mer visitors own yachts, and keep a captain 
and crew on board through the season, furnish- 
ing them meanwhile with the choicest wine 
and provisions. 

Garden parties are as fashionable at Cape 


one seatcon at Newport with his family, in- 
stead of going to Cape May, as usual, complain 
that they had “lost a summer,” because they 
had seen no warm weather. 

I might speak of Diamond Beach, where 
the once fashionable Cape May diamonds are 
still found in profusion; of the Mineral Spring 
and popular hot sea water baths, of Sea Grove 
and its Italian workmen, and describe some 
of the peculiar institutions of the natives 
such as the annual ‘“‘Harvest Homes."’ But 
‘space forbids,” and I must not even enlarge 
on one of the serious drawbacks to pleasure, 
the swarms of mosquitoes that infest the Cape. 
M. P. T. 


THE VEXED QUESTION PRO AND CON. 


The “Woman question’ comes up again 
and again. Can it ever be put to rest? 

Not while there are women to talk, appar- 
ently. Two sisters were talking a short time 
since somewhat as follows: The one whom I 
will call Grace, had read in the semi-weekly 
Tribune an account of a meeting in Bristol, 
England, of the British Association ; and among 
other things that were discussed was that of 
servants in families. A Mrs. Crawshay, read 
a paper on ‘Domestic Service for Gentlewo- 
men,” or ‘‘Lady Helps.” It seems that she 
wished to find, and thought she had found a 
remedy for the trouble with hired girls, which 
was that ladies should do some part of their 
kitchen work themselves, working with the 
servants, showing them more attention, etc. 
Advocating such a plan, Mrs. Crawshay met 
much opposition from the titled class as a 
matter uf course. The opposition was ren- 
dered stronger by the fact that Mrs. Craw- 
shay had herself tried the experiment and it 
had failed. 

This account Grace gave in conversation, 
to which her sister (whom I will call Ruth), 
replied as follows: She thought that “if la- 
dies would do this, it would improve the state 
of things. She had also thought that by de- 
grees, a plan might come into use by which 
families would go to a hotel for meals. This, 
together with the establishment of laundries, 
which she thought might be made practicable, 
would relieve so many families from the ne- 
cessity of keeping a hired girl, that the trou- 
ble would be in a great measure overcome.”’ 

Grace replied as follows: ‘‘As to families 
eating at a hotel or boarding house, how long 
do you suppose it would be before the women 
would be quarreling, saying hateful things to 
each other, finding fault with the table, etc? 
If these two clerks I have were women, how 
long do you think I could tolerate them? 
Not one month. I would not. One would 
think that women having a table to provide 
for, would learn to be considerate at another 
table; but women boarders, I could never live 





May as elsewhere, and at the great hotels 
people dance their lives away every night, in 
regular Saratoga style. At the ‘Subscription 
Hops” the piazzas are barricaded with great 
dining tables, to keep spectators away from 
the windows. ‘The music on the hotel lawns 
is really very fine, and piazzas and balconies 
are crowded afternoon and evening with lis- 
teners from all parts of the city. The hotels 
each claim some peculiar advantage over the 
others. One boasts of its fine sea view, anoth- 
er its shaded lawn; andthe proprietors of one 
some distance from the beach, offer, as a 
great inducement to guests, ‘ta splendid view 
of the sunset, and of arriving and departing 
trains.” 

I feel inclined, with her permission, to cor- 
rect one or two of your correspondent’s state- 
ments. And first, I cznnot conceive what she 
means by speaking of the ‘‘bluff,” as the whole 
surface of Cape May is as flat as a man’s 
hand. The high bluff overlooking the ocean 
at Long Branch is well known and consid- 
ered, even by worshipers of Cape May, one 
of the great advantages which Long Branch 
possesses over the former place. This bluff 
has, however, its advantages, for the beach 
at Long Branch is so abrupt and unsafe, that 
ropes are provided for batherg, while at Cape 
May the hard sands are almost as level as a 
floor. Newcomers to the latter place are 
almost sure to notice the strange effect this 
universal flatness gives, for the ocean looks 
higher than the land. 

Again the temperature is said to be as cool 
as thatof Newport. It would be strange if 
this were the case ina latitude so much far: 
ther south. In Newport there are only a few 
days in the summer when thin dresses can 
be worn, while at Cape May one’s thinnest 
garments are much of the time indispensable, 
where there is so much sand and so little 
shade, the rays of the sun are very powerful. 
Looking over my dairy for the past summer, 
I find nearly every day in July set down as 
very hot. Often the mercury ranged as high 
as ninety degrees at our cottage by the sea; 
and I remember on one of those warm days, 
receiving a letter from a Newport friend, who 
wrote, ‘‘We have not had one hot day, and I 
have not taken out a linen coat this summer; 
today it is so cool we have a fire.” 

I fancy there are few or no nights in New- 
port when the heat is so oppressive that peo- 
ple have to fan themselves to sleep, as we 
sometimes did at Cape May last summer. 
This intense heat generally exhausts itself in 
July, ani August is much cooler. I remem- 

ber hearing a reverend gentleman, who spent 


with.” 
Ruth answered: ‘‘Well, at a hotel there 
would be a remedy. The troublesome ones 
could be dismissed. They might cook their 
own meals at home.” 
Grace replied: ‘*What if they happened to 
be in part owners or stockholders, so that 
they must be pleased?” 
Ruth answered: “If the Woman Suffrage 
movement should sficceed, it would result in 
more employment for women in occupations 
of so much more consequence that they would 
have to give up many of the little fussing, 
frivolous things that now take their time. 
They would have something else to do besides 
looking each other over to see what they 
could find fault with, or studying up ways in 
which they could slight and aggravate each 
other, and similar unworthy occupations. If 
they had their families to support, as men 
have, may be they would have as much char- 
acter.” 
Grace replied: ‘It may be so. But I am 
very much afraid that women never will be 
worth any more than they are now, until 
more common sense is born into them. I do 
not think they are fit to vote or ever will be.” 
Ruth answered: ‘I sometimes feel so, but 
it is when I am out of patience and discour- 
aged.” 
The conversation ended; but the listener 
kept thinking. Was it true that women were 
so much worse than men in those respects? 
So much more difficult as boarders, and so 
quarrelsome? She had many times heard it 
said that two women could not live together 
very long. She remembered instances in 
proof. At a boarding house of a dozen or 
fifteen, were two young men with their wives. 
After a few weeks one of the wives twitted 
the other with having been a hired girl, a 
school ma’am, etc., and held away her skirts 
when near her to avoid touching her. Anoth- 
er instance of a very well educated lady, su- 
perior in many respects, who boarded with a 
lady equally worthy and high-minded, of more 
than ordinary ability and culture, and these 
two kept on together some year or more, the 
boarder at times, however, showing herself out 
of humor; but no notice was taken of it 
and it passed off in time. After much atten- 
tion given to that point, the landlady became 
convinced that it originated from the fact that 
she, the landlady, occasionally received an in- 
vitation where the boarder did not; and was 
sometimes noticed when the boarder was not. 
A “clearing up talk” followed, and a separa- 
tion. These two could not live together. 
“All this inay be true,”’ says one; ‘but it 





amounts to nothing on the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage. It is no reason why she should 
not vote.” Thatistrue. We still will go on 
working for that, because it is right. At the 
same time we would like that those we are 
working for should work for themselves. We 
would like them to be worthy of the good 
sought, and to understand the responsibility 
it carries with it. F. 





ONE-SIDED ECONOMY. 





I always did admire economy; but when I 
hear of young ladies forming themselves into 
clubs, agreeing not to wear any dress made of 
material costing more than twenty-five cents 
per yard, I would like to ask if the men are 
to be invited to join these clubs and wear cor- 
responding priced goods, and dispense with 
their twenty-five cent cigars, and their ten 
cent drinks, beside treating their friends? 
How many women could afford to “treat” 
every time they met a friend on the street ? 
How many could afford to join the gentle- 
men’s evening clubs and lodges? The mon- 
ey that men expend in this way yearly, would 
buy all the dresses in the United States! 

I know of men who belong to clubs, where 
they have elegant rooms, the best of dinners, 
whose family rarely afford a comfortable 
meal, and that cooked by the tired mother. 

I know of ladies working and economizing 
to keep home and children decent, while the 
father spends his evenings and his money at 
the lodge. Thirty-three degrees and each one 
costing not less than one hundred dollars! 
(these figures are correct,) and add to this the 
side expenses and monthly dues—why the 
amount would buy a snug little homestead. 

Talk about extravagance and economy ! 
Why, there are two sides to the question, and 
two sides to the house. We haveseena great 
deal of one-sided economy, and other-sided 
extravagance, in families. And we estimate 
that masculine extravagance could buy out 
feminine extravagance several times over, and 
then have a good many old clothes left for the 
poor. So if we are to have economical clubs 
let us invite the men, or there will be only a 
fraction of the money saved that is now wast- 
ed. Feminine economical clubs will only be 
an off-set against masculine extravagant clubs, 
as things now stand. ‘There is need of econ- 
omy to lighten the burdens of many, and to 
help the suffering everywhere. There is a 
wide field for economy. It covers most of 
life. And if we are to commence the reform 
let us all commence together that the work 
may be thorough. ' 

But before we all join this society let us 
give timely notice to the manufactories, or 
there will be some heavy failures,—and many 
small feminine failures too, trying to select 
becoming colors within the allowable price. 
We claim that dress is one mode of self-ex- 
pression. If one cannot suit her taste in any 
goods the market offered at less than twenty- 
six cents per yard, is one obliged to buy anoth- 
er’s choice—thus saving ten cents on the dress? 

What a manufactory of twenty-five cent 
goods there will be! We shall not join the 
society until the ‘‘new’’ goods come in, for we 
could never wear anything but our own col- 
ors. 

We once had a friend who used t6 say that 
no one, not even her friends, had any right to 
interfere with her manner of dress; if she 
chose to wear a plain dress to an evening par- 
ty it was her right to do so, but not the right 
of any one to remark upon it, orif she wore a 
walking habit to church who should question? 
She was a brave girl who earned her own 
clothing, and never would accept of dress 
presents because, she said, ‘‘they were a part 
of some one else.”” Individual expression in 
dress should be strictly observed, though we 
grow ever s0 economical. 

Allspeed to the economical reform, and may 
it hold both the masculine and feminine ele- 
ments of life, which, properly harmonized 
and equalized, will yet perfect life on this 
earth, which holds such wonderful principles 
of power and perfection. Betu. 

San Francisco, Cal, 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS IN NEW 
JERSEY. 


The people of New Jersey having submitted, 
on Sept. 7, 1875, some important changes in 
the Constitution of the State, Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford delivered a sermon on ‘*Duty,” 
from the text, ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” on the Sabbath evening previous. 
A large audience assembled in the church of 
the Good Shepherd to hear what she had to 
say to the voters of New Jersey, as announced 
in the daily papers. After dwelling upon in- 
dividual and social duties, she passed to con- 
sider civil duties, and closed by a brief refer- 
ence to those regarded as religious. Speaking 
of duties to the state she said: 

At the next election, the voters of New 
Jersey will be called upon to cast their ballots 
for or against the adoption of certain pro- 
posed amendments to our State Constitution. 
Now that there should be amendments to that 
Constitution I do not deny. One of them 
should be the striking of the work ‘‘male”’ 
from the passage which describes the voters 
of New Jersey. At the present time the 
Constitution of our State is in strict accord- 
ance with this statement, viz., that all per- 
sons may become voters except lunatics, crim- 
inals, idiots and women. Those are the very 





words, which you will find on statute books | 


in our land, and Constitutions which provide 
women should be classed—as to political 
rights—with lunatics, criminals and idiots, cer- 
tainly do need speedy and righteous amend- 
ments. But it is not to any such amend- 
ment, alas! that your attention is called by 
the Committee who have sent to all superin- 
tendents of Sabbath Schools in New Jersey, 
their circular, asking them to request their 
pastors to read said circular, or to carry out 
some other plan of calling public attention 
to the matter of these propesed changes in 
the Constitution. Thecircularsays: ‘It will 
be apparent that you can, by aiding to se- 
cure the adoption of these amendments, ren- 
der very efficient service in the cause of free 
and unsectarian schools. This aid may be 
rendered not only in voting yourselves, but 
also in securing the attention, and thereby 
the votes of friends, who would otherwise 
pay no attention to the matter whatever. . . 
But little public interest in the proposed 
amendments has yet been excited, and there 
isa strong probability that the measure will 
fail, if more attention is not paid to the mat- 
ter. Especially is this so in regard to the 
amendments we have quoted, because, we 
have learned on good authority, that to them 
the priests of the Roman Catholic church 
have been directed to call the particular atten- 
tion of their parishioners, with strict injunc- 
tions to do their utmost to secure their de- 
feat.” 

I am met by the assertion that the Catholic 
citizens of our State are not arrayed in op- 
position to our free schools. I hope they are 
not. But1 think they certainly are in some 
parts of our country, or the State Convention 
of Universalists in Ohio, would not have 
passed this resolution, whica they did pass on 
the 4th of June last. 

“ Whereas, The orang and glory of America is in 
her free schools, which the Roman Catholic church 
is now seeking to destroy, therefore it is the duty of 
every religious denom nation which is loyal to the 
national fo 'm of government, to unite in support of 
our free school system, on the ground that their sup- 
port is an absolute eyo | to the continuance of 
our free government, its in-titutions and the best in- 
terests of religion and humanity.” 

Do we not say ‘‘Amen’’ to this? And if 
there is any need of the voters of New Jersey 
standing by the free schools of the State, 
shall we not hope and pray and urge that 
they do it? 

Opposition to free, common instruction of 
all classes, whether it comes from Romanist 
or Protestant, is alike contrary to reason and 
Christianity. Right reason and true Chris- 
tianity alike need and favor the free and pub- 
lic school. ... I believe that the masses, so- 
called, should be educated in free public 
schools, over which the best men and women 
in every community ought to preside as 
school committee and as teachers. ‘The safe- 
ty and prosperity of this dear land depends 
largely upon the fidelity of the future voters 
to our public school system. .... Some of 
our ministers have felt willing to have the Bi- 
ble removed from the public schools, think- 
ing to secure peace thereby. But the very 
next step of those who would not have the 
Bible there. is to call the schools ‘‘godless’’ 
and to desire that a certain portion of the 
school fund shall be set apart for their exclu- 
sive use. You will see the absurdity of this 
request when I affirm that if the Catholics 
have a right to aska special school appropria- 
tion, so have the Universalists, so have the 
Baptists, so have the Methodists, and so on to 
the end of the chapter. 

No! the glory of our land and the safety of 
our land, lie in its common schools; they 
must not be closed or crippled, and it is the 
duty of the vot-rs of New Jersey (for the 
best good of Catholic as well as Protestant) 
to see to it that no Constitutional Amendment, 
or want of amendment, shall stand in the 
way of the continued usefulness and prosperi- 
ty of our free public school system. 

New Jersey has a record in the matter of 
education of which she may well be proud. 
More than a century ago, in 1756, an acade- 
my ‘was started at Hopewell, N.J., which 
proved to be the seed plant of Brown Uni- 
versity. So,if Universalistsmay regard New 
Jersey as a Mecca because John Murray 
preached first in our State one hundred years 
“ago, the Baptists, in educational matters may 
look toward New Jersey with something of 
the same feelings, for the little school of Hope- 
well was the first Baptist academy in Amer- 
ica. The Baptists are lovers of liberty. The 
first modern treatise ever written upon relig- 
ious liberty was written by Leonard Busher, 
a Baptist, in 1614, (261 years ago) not written 
in this country, perhaps, but its principles 
have been grandly carried out in our land, 
and should continue to be so. Its title was 
‘Religious Peace, or a Plea for Liberty of 
Conscience.”” We believe in religious peace 
and liberty of conscience. We believe the 
Catholies have a right to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences; 
even as we have the right; but neither they 
nor we have any right to interfere with the 
glorious plan of our free public schools as they 
were at first established and as they have suc- 
cessfully continued in this State for almost 
half a century. 

See to it, voters of New Jersey, that the 
schools are not disturbed, and that you pre- 
vent the forming of denominational school 
pens in which to herd the children; but rath- 
er support liberally the common schools of 
our land and keep their doors wide open for 
rich and poor, for black and white, for Catho- 
lics and Protestants. 





NEED OF CHARITY. 


One of the crying needs of the world is a 
broad, liberal, discriminating charity. Though 
the world is making rapid advance in the pres- 
ent age, in that direction, there is yet vast 
room for improvement. Each of us is’ sur- 
rounded by an intangible, but no less real, 
circle of personality, having for its formation 
numerous elements peculiar to our individual 
circumstances, such as natural disposition, 
early education, experience, etc. From with- 
in this horizon, often a very limited one, 
each looks abroad upon his or her neighbor, 
and views and comments upon their actions. 
Each, unconsciously, but not less really, ig- 
nores the individuality of the other, and, tak- 
ing his own charmed circle as the standard, 
ignorantly judges all alike. Even among the 
most liberal and cultivated, this tendency pre- 
vails, and cannot be too carefully regulated. 

Taking this view, which we believe to be a 








} correct one, think of the absurdity of such 
common exclamations as these: “If | had 
been in his place I should have had more con- 
trol over my appetite for liquor, and remem. 
bered my wife and children,” or “I don’t see 
how she can so far lose her self-respect, 
cannot understand, &c.”’ 

Of course they cannot understand, because 
they have never entered into the circle of the 
other’s personality. What do they know of 
the strong appetite which is to be traced to 
causes for which the drunkard is not respon- 
sible, or of the bitter self-upbraidings which 
that man knows in the hours of wretched re. 
action through which he passes when the first 
fatal fascination has passed away? Who can 
tell of the remorse as he looks upon his wife 
and children whom he is dragging down from 
honor and happiness along with him? Ah, 
human nature is very weak, very erring in 
most of us, therefore let us have charity. 

And the woman who has lost her self-re- 
spect, what does her self-constituted judge 
know of the great, loving heart that was the 
means of her ruin, because she loved ‘not 
wisely but too well?” Ah, the wonderfyl 
strength of woman’s love, which by its mighty 
power thrusts out of sight, fora time, woman 
ly dignity, and the strong instinct of self-pres 
ervation. It almost cancels the shame, and 
yet it brings the tear of pity and regret for 
our common womanhood that such contidence 
and love should be misplaced. But he casts 
her aside, and while her heart is crushed and 
bleeding under her two-fold woe, society does 
the same. With no chance to rise, she com- 
mences the downward course, and those who 
would perhaps have fallen »with half her 
temptations, look out from theif limited cir- 
cle and push her still farther down. Let 
them not think that she has lost all sense of 
her Woman’s birthright, low as she seems to 
have fallen. Perchance, standing at her case- 
meut and looking up at the silent stars, she 
realizes with bitter, unavailing regret her lost 
womanhood, until, maddened by the con- 
sciousness, she plunges into sin more reckless- 
ly than before. Yet the world knows nothing 
of this, and forgets the words, ‘Neither do I 
condemn thee, go and sin no more.” 

To counteract this natural tendency of the 
mind we want more insight into human na- 
ture. We ought to bring ourselves before a 
tribunal of our own, and question, ‘‘What am 
I that I should judge my fellows?” We should 
ever seek to widen, to expand our own pecu- 
liar horizon of vision, until it shall he capa- 
cious enough to embrace all others within its 
ample space, until all our lives shall be merg- 
ed in that of the Infinite, whose very essence 


is love, perfect and complete. 
Inez Irvine. 
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WORK---THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


I am glad that we have such an able expo- 
nent of our ideas as the Journat. When I 
commenced taking it I intended to keep all 
the numbers, and have them bound. I did 
keep them for a short time, but it seemed sel- 
fish; I wanted this and that neighbor to read 
such and such an article, and another piece 
must be sent to an unconvinced friend. So, 
alas! my dear JourNALs have nearly all gone 
on errands of duty. 

But I have the pleasure of knowing that 
they have not only gained new subscribers, 
but have made new converts. And who ever 
heard of a Suffrage convert backsliding? Not 
I. If thos¢ among us who are able would 
subscribe for three months, and send it to 
some friend, and then for three months to 
some other friend, you would find at the end 
of a year many permanent subscribers added 
to your list, for it need come into a family 
but for that length of time to make at least 
one fast friend of Suffrage. I do not see how 
any working Suffragist can do without it, 
if they wish to keep up with the times. 

We do not all realize how much we may 
and ladylike way, among our friends and 
help our cause by constant agitation, in a quiet 
acquaintances. I will give you my plan of 
work. I never make or receive a call, but 
‘Woman Suffrage” is introduced in some 
way. You soon learn the standing of all 
your friends. And, as for special objections, 
for which you are not prepared?you can think 
them over, and answer them when you meet 
the objector again. This plan, of course, is 
for those who are sure they cannot talk on 
the Suffrage question. 

But is not this question more deserving 0! 
notice than many we do talk about? Among 
those most opposed, you will almost always 
find some law in regard to which they would 
like to vote: Temperance, the legal right of 
mothers to their children, schools, or the laws 
in regard to widows. Try them on one or al! 
these points, or on some others; and if you 
think you have not accomplished anything, be 
assured of this fact: the next time there is & 
Suffrage address in your place some of the 
audience will be better prepared to listen 
thoughtfully than they would have been with- 
out your little effort, that is, if it is an effort. 
To me it is a great pleasure to speak of the 
future of Woman, for that embraces the fu- 
ture of the race. 

We must work with an object in view. 
Let us speak in season and out of season, if 
necessary. Said a lady to me: 

“I never see you but what I think of Wo- 
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man Suffrage, and the more I think of it the 
more Iam convinced of the need of it.” 

By this constant agitation many who were 
once opposed to it are now firm friends, and 
are helping the cause along. And it is among 
our own sex we need chiefly to work. Were 
women today convinced of the need of Suf- 
frage, there would be such a demand made 
that we should have it at once. 

Shall the noble leaders of our cause wear 
themselves out while we sit idly by? Our op- 
posers say, “If women wanted to vote I am 
willing they should do so. But they do not 
want to vote; it is only a very few who want 
oy 99 
a us rally all along the line as never be- 
fore, and see how many converts we can 
make. Let us not be afraid or unwilling to 
work, and, asking wisdom of the all-wise Fa- 
ther, let each one work for the cause. 
Middleton, Mass. M. G. R. 


—<——_ 


EXACTLY WHAT WE WANT. 


EpiTors JourNAL.—I attended a meeting 
not long since, in which free discussion was 
allowed on the various important topics of 
the day. Something having been said with 
regard to the equality of the sexes, a man 
arose and with a threatening air called upon 
the audience to remember that if a ‘‘woman 
acted like a man, she should be treated like a 
man.” 

‘*Kee-o,”’ almost shouted the typical young 
American behind me, ‘that’s zackly what 
they want.” 

I applauded the boy, but not the man. 
There was certainly an insinuation in the 
‘‘grown up one’s’’ language, with regard to 
the acts of men, which was very far from 
being complimentary to that class, and I im- 
agined that more than one woman present felt 
like resenting it. Still, in view of the facts 
of the case with regard to the treatment of 
men, etc., the audience did not seem to be at 
all frightened, or to act as though they thought 
it would be anything so very dreadful to en- 
dure. On the contrary, if that man had only 
been a true prophet, or if there were hopes 
that his words would prove true, many a poor 
woman’s heart would be gladdened, and they 
would probably go to ‘‘acting’’ at once. It 
would be money in their pockets, truly, and a 
pretty good time generally. 

No more darning, no more stitching, no 
more turning of old dresses, no more peeling 
of potatoes, no more unpaid housework gen- 
erally,no more ‘‘half pay’’for whole service, — 
but divine liberty and equality, the whole 
world before us, and our clothes made at the 
tailors, our wardrobe kept in order and laid 
out on a chair all ready for as to put on,— 
this is what it would be to be ‘‘treated like a 
man.’’ 

No wonder that the small boy, who had 
blissful visions of being a man himself, some 
time, should say ‘‘Kee-o, that’s zactly what 
they want,’’ and no wonder that the ladies 
smiled all around and nodded at each other, 
as much as to say, ‘‘Rather a nice sort of 
‘treatment’ to be threatened with,—really 
something worth trying for.” 

Ihave been thinking a great deal about the 
poorly-paid women teachers in the public 
schools, of late. It has occurred to me that 
it would, perhaps, be a good idea for these 
women teachers to act upon this suggestion: 
Let them find out exactly how the male teach- 
ers act, and then go and do likewise, and see 
if they will receive the same treatment which 
the men receive. They may think it a very 
doubtful experiment, but for the truth’s sake, 
and for the sake of some poor suffering, toil- 
ing sister, whose needs are still greater than 
their own, let them leave no stone unturned 
in this great highway of justice! A. OC. 

New York, 





IS WOMAN THE ONLY SEDUCER? 


— 


‘*Pearl Parsons” made this pertinent inquiry 
ina late JourNAL, and then went on to an- 
swer it in the negative by giving an expe- 
rience of her own. I will strengthen her story 
by relating one which I know to be true. 

Some years ago a young lady, one of a par- 
ty of gentlemen and ladies journeying for 
pleasure to the West, noticed on taking a seat 
in a car at M., an elderly gentleman, very re- 
spectable in appearance, who, seeing her 
about to put a traveling bag into a rack, which 
was a work of some difficulty, offered to do it 
for her. She accepted with a bow, receiving 
a hearty and polite one in return. She then 
turned her attention to the prospect from the 
window, and had quite forgotten the gentle- 
man until a seat beside her was vacated upon 
arrival at a station, when he took it and com- 
nienced a conversation in which she partici- 
pated decorously, being a very correct and 
dignified lady, not much of a talker and re- 
Served with strangers. He knew she was one 
of a party composed of respectable and edu- 
cated people, and took part in the conversa- 
tion which often became general, and his re- 
marks showed unusual cultivation, and a cer- 
tain something which caused her to consider 
him in the ministry. 

About dusk, before the lanterns were 
lighted, he drew nearer, and, ere long, con- 
ducted himself in a manner unbecoming and 
utterly uncalled for. She quietly rose, and 
coldly saying “tallow me to pass,” changed 
her seat. Never to this day has she enlight- 





ened her companions as to why she changed 
her seat, nor did they dream then how gross- 
ly she had been insulted. 

‘“‘Why did you not summon the conductor 
and have the ®toundrel turned out of the 
car?” I inquired, when she told me the story. 

“I did not want to spoil the pleasure of my 
friends, nor to get into the paper in any such 
disgusting way! I went to the platform and 
stood there a few moments as if for a change. 
But my heart beat fast and my temper raged 
dreadfully. I never had such hard work to 
control it before nor since, thank God. And 
he was—”’ 

Here she paused, hesitating and looking at 
me searchingly. 

“Go on, never fear I’ll speak his name 
if you are unwilling to have me,’ I said. 

‘Three or four weeks after, in my native 
State, I attended a Convention, commemora- 
tive of an important event; several excellent 
speeches had been made, when the orator of 
the occasion took the stand, and in him I be- 
held the miscreant who had made my journey 
from M. so shameful a remembrance.” 

‘*He’d have caught it then had I been in 
your place,” I interrupted. 

“He did, and he will never forget it. I 
moved my seat until I was very near and di- 
rectly in front of him. When he beheld me 
he turned pale even to his lips, and faltering, 
nearly fell. Then ‘ta sudden faintness’? was 
whispered about me. He speedily recovered, 
and casting upon me an appealing glance, he 
proceeded with his address. ‘Twice since, in 
public places, in rostrum or pulpit, in large 
cities—his own one of them—I have brought 
him to his level. Perhaps he has behaved dif- 
ferently since. I doubt it, however. Some- 
time an exposure will ensue. I don’t believe 
I am the only Nemesis on his track.’’ 

After some urging she gave me his name. 
As yet it is unknown to fame (of this kind I 
mean). 

I think my friend did hardly right in keep- 
ing the matter secret from her friends. Had 
she exposed him he could not have gathered 
laurels at the Convention referred to, nor have 
had other opportunities for personal aggran- 
dizement, which have followed him thus far. I 
heartily wish every woman would, fearless 
of consequences, take active immediate meas- 
ures to tear off the sheep’s clothing from the 
backs of the wolves that attack them. These 
remorseless creatures know full well how hard 
it is for women to come out before the world 
and cry, ‘‘Behold the man!" But it should 
be done. It is the only way to make sure 
that sometime there may come a millennium, 
when only the right man will be in the right 
place. M. A. A. 





A WOMAN MINISTRY. 


One point in Dr. Brooks’ letter to the Uni- 
versalists of Pennsylvania has given rise to 
some serious cogitations in the mind of your 
correspondent, and he is prompted, by a sense 
of justice, and love of ‘fair play,’’ to jot 
them down, hoping they may act like oil on 
troubled waters, and help to soothe the asper- 
ities which the questions under discussion have 
engendered. 

Dr. Brooks, in substance, states interroga- 
tively, that parishes which have had women 
ministers do not want them again. How far 
this is correct, I have no means of knowing, 
neither do I care now to discuss the point, 
even were I ever so well posted. That is not 
the point Iam now after. Doubtless many 
women have the very common faculty, as well 
as many men, of making themselves very dis- 
agreeable, and disgusting people with their 
services, and as their numbers in the ministry 
are few, it is not unnatural that when one 
does so, in her ministerial capacity, the par- 
ish should say, ‘‘We have had enough of the 
woman ministry.”’ But what is to be said 
when aman minister goes into a parish, and 
fails utterly to do the work of the Master, 
and build up the cause he professes to es- 
pouse? Are his failures and blunders to bring 
the inquisition and the guillotine upon every 
other man in the ministry? There are plenty 
of men in the ministry who have no business 
there. They lack, utterly, those elements of 
character so necessary to success in the ser- 
vice of the Christian Church, but no sincere 
Christian thinks of condemning every man in 
the ministry, as unfit for service, in the Church, 
in consequence. 

I know ministers who have carried troubles 
and difficulties into parishes that have well- 
nigh ruined them. I have known an instance 
where a minister went into a parish that was 
just about to commence the erection of a new 
church edifice, but the wise and moneyed men 
saw nothing but ruin before them with such a 
wet blanket over them, and preferred to pay 
some five hupdred dollars a month, in inter- 
est and taxes, rather than risk worse results 
by pushing on their work, and this they did 
till they had paid out some nine or ten thou- 
sand dollars. How many parishes can bear 
such a strain upon their faith, their mental 
endurance, and their purses? Yet no one 
thinks of condemning every man minister, 
because the track of one is strewed with such 
debris. 

I know another parish where were a few 
earnest, devoted men and women of the 
household of faith. They had had preach- 
ing a portion of the time, and were enjoying 





their religious privileges. A man minister 
went there, and, I doubt not, labored with an 
earnest heart for what he thought was for the 
good of the cause; but he had visions of a 
“fine church” before his eyes, and pressed his 
people on to invest their means init. Some 
even, who had saved up, in years of hard la- 
bor, with the needle, or otherwise, a hundred 
or two dollars, invested their all, and then 
borrowed money wherever he could, till the 
little parish has all the money it is able to 
raise invested in a church much larger than 
it can want in twenty years to come, covered 
over with a debt of over five thousand dollars, 
which any sensible business man would have 
seen they were never able to pay, and which 
will now drive them to loss andruin. This 
was a man minister. Is every man minister 
to be condemned, and driven from the sacred 
office for his faults or mistakes? 

I know another case where a few most earn- 
est and devoted hearts commenced by gather- 
ing together, singing, praying, and reading 
sermons in their private houses, sometimes 
having preaching, then hiring a hall, and 
finally commencing a little chapel. By each 
man and woman doing what he or she could, 
they succeeded in securing a place to worship, 
started a Sunday School, held conference 
meetings one evening in the week, services 
every Sunday, preaching when they could get 
it, (when not, the members would read, or 
talk. themselves, always reading the Bible, 
singing hymns, &c., &c.) In this way they 
gathered such numbers that they felt they 
must have a minister. They hired one. He 
discouraged their conference meetings, refus- 
ed to take a leading part in them, didn’t see 
the use of the Sunday School, would not send 
his own children, or attend himself, and final- 
ly didn’t see what they wanted two services a 
Sunday for; said he was using up his sermons 
too fast, and they might as well dispense with 
the Sunday evening services. They soon dis- 
pensed with him. Now this was a man min- 
ister, and I doubt not if the number of men 
ministers were as few in proportion to women 
as it is now the other way, that parish would 
have concluded, summarily, that they ‘‘didn’t 
want any more man ministers.’’ And, I doubt 
not, every good Christian man and woman, 
who knew the circumstances, would have ap- 
plauded their decision. But if women minis- 
ters are to be condemned, as a whole, on the 
mistakes, or the turbulent elements of some 
of them, fair play and Christian justice call 
for the same unmeasured justice to the other 
sex; and if the spirit which has been exhibit- 
ed in this matter of women ministers is so 
carried out, I fear it would clean out our pul- 
pits and leave them to the moles and the bats. 

One word more. An impartial survey of 
the field inspires this thought: There is too 
little of the real religious element in the 
Christian ministry. Sermons are too often 
mere essays,—with no appeal to the heart, or 
the religious elements of the soul, and many 
a devout, religious man and woman goes home 
from church religiously hungry; and while 
they admire the fine periods and rounded sen 
tences ef the preacher, their hearts might as 
well have been packed away in an ice-box. J 
know not what our divinity schools think of 
this matter, but I know what the best minds 
of our churches think, and I know that if 
there is not a change, and the religious ele- 
ments are not brought more into our church- 
es, they will be emptied, and the people will 
stay at home, and read themselves what they 
fail to hear in the house of God. This, breth- 
ren, you may rely upon. This very day, the 
writer has heard a devoted, life-long Univer- 
salist lady say, ‘I think I can get more good 
by staying at home and reading one of Dr. 
——’s sermons;’’ and she did stay at home, 
while her husband went to church, and re- 
ported that he had better have staid with her. 
These are plain truths. but they are truths, 
and I tel! you, brethren, that somebody has 
got to revive the religious element, the heart 
work, in our churches; and the numbers of 
devoted Universalists are neither few nor 
faint-hearted, who are looking to Woman, who 
was “last at the cross and first at the tomb,”’ 
to do that work. 

Woman is naturally more religious than 
man, and more zealous and devoted in what- 
ever becomes her life work; and it may be 
that God has chosen her to call the legions of 
Christ to his work, and lead them on to Chris- 
tian truth and victory. If so, who shall say 
‘tnay?” If, under such circumstances, they 
are the camels to put their noses into our di- 
vinity cobbling shop and drive unfit cobblers 
from the work, so mote it be. Few good 
Christian souls would want to drive the cam- 
els out.—Christian Leader, 
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Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 129 8 d Av corn 
Sth 4Jtreet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre olinice at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare an 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practieal traiz- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abov 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars addrese the Sec+ 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 








“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT.” 


Send 25 cents for 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK 


The most practical treatise on advertising, and containing the best 
lists of papers ever published. Address 


rc. BVANS, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
2562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 




















A Vear. 


Nothing Like it! 


an ever welcome visitor to the homes that it cheers. 
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Gh « 


zine, within the period named, will receive from the 


prize, and so on, until the list is exhausted. 


number of subscribers obtained. 


Address 
P. O. Box 3267. 





Tea Set—6 Pieces, {Lucius Hart M'f’g Co., N. Y¥.,) .. ........ 
Celebrated Bon Ton Baby Carriage, (Conover & Co.,)........ 25.00 
(ar~The above prizes are set aside to be awarded to the persons who shall send us within the next five 
months, namely from the Ist of September to the 31st January inclusi¥e, THE 81X HIGHEST NUMBEB OF 
SUBSCRIBERS, that is to say, whoever forwards us the greatest number of yearly subscriptions to our Maga- 


$1.00. Sa 8 1.00. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED HOUSEHOL 


A Vear, 


MAGAZINE, 


Nothing so Good! 





No other Illustrated Magazine for 


PiMiOoONkK DOLLAR A YEAR!!! 


. are advised to send for a Specimen Copy of this really brilliant Monthly, 
Our Readers Tes 0 


Profusely Illustrated—Replete with Choice Original Reading Matter Specially Adapted 
to the Family Circle. 


The Illustrated Household Magazine. 


—Now in its 17th Volume— 
W hich has Absorbed and Incorporated 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 


Is aéknowledged by the Press and People to be an universal favorite alike with Readers and Advertisers and 





SUBSCRIPTION ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR!! 


(Postage 10 Cents Extra. “Ga 


Crand Prizes now ‘Offered to Workers. 


We now offer Valuable Prizes, in addition to the regular rates of commission for each subscriber, which 
we allow to those who send us subscriptions to the ILLUSTRATED HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, as followa:, 


Retail Price. 


Ist Prize—Elegant Resewood Piano, (H. Waters & Son's make,).... ..... $500.00 
vd “ Smith American Organ—Style 20, 3 sets reeds......... Bebencetunes 300.00 
Bd “ Weed Sewing Machine—Rosewood lined with Satinwood ........ 150.00 
4th « 18 Karat Gola Huuting Case Watch,..............6. 0.666066 80.00 


Household Publishing Co., the 1st prize, viz.: 1 Ele 


gant Rosewood Piano; in the same way, whoever sends us the next highest number, will receive the 2d 


OBSE RV Y that your labor is not lost, for you are certain of making your commission, which is 
94 4 THIRTY CENTS on each subscriber procured, which you can retain when remitting 
the money for subscriptions obtained—as to which please follow strictly these 
INSTRUCTIONS: 
Write to us ence a week, heading your letter—* Fer a Prize,’* and enclosing to us the money 
which you may have collected for subscriptions, (deducting and retaining your commission, viz.: thirty 


cents on each $1.10 collected), and also the Names and Post Office addresses, plainly written, of the sube 
acribers procured thus far. In all subsequent letters please state the amount previously remitted, and the 


Please observe Strictly these Conditions. 


A book will be kept especially for all competing for these prizes, in which you will be duly credited with 
all the names and the amounts that you send us under the heading *Fer a Prize?’ at th 

period named, this book will be balanced and the prizes awarded as above, and the names of the successfu 
competitors, together with the number of subscribers obtained by each, forthwith published iu the Magazine 


HOUSEHOLD PUBLISHING CoO., 


e end of the 


41 Park Row, New York, 


*P E N * Send at once for a copy of this excellent, chaste and sparkling publication—examine i$ 
* R » carefully and our word for it, you will at once become subscribers, not only for the sake 
of your little ones, but also because you will find its columns moat attractive for your own reading. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
Write to us,—State where you saw this! 
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Family Favorite 
SEWING 
MACHINE! 





Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense en and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is s0 SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, :nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $i, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—1ly 


L. L. GREENE, 
Attorney at Iaw, 
BOONE, N. C. 


*Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. 2%—ly 


MADAME SECOR. M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr trom 10 
A. M. until 4 Pp. M. 
Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The r treated 
atuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No fala 
nducements held out to the suffering. Oneexamin- 
ation decides the cure 17—ly 
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UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS THE STANDARD 
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The Magee Furnace Com’y, 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend St’s, 
BO ’ 
Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furnaces 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known and 





everywhere justly popular. 

| Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
| use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
| construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencles 
of the celebrateu 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences. It is the beat con- 
structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


_ Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 
New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 

All Magee goods are warranted in every particular 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deal- 
ers throughout the country. 

@ Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 

33—16t 








ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; ial care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly . Nex 
year begins Sept. 23. Address aa 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Pruycrpat, 
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Woman's Fournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Oct. 9, 1875. 





We call special attention to our new premium ofa 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 

ech. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 


with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- | 


cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. woe 


All communications for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL. 


THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


A Turrp CONGRESS OF WOMEN will be held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 13, 14 and 15, in WIeT- 
ING OPERA Hovusse; the daily sessions beginning at 
10.30 A. M., 2 P. M.and 7 P. M. 

MARIA MITCHELL, PREs. 

ALICE C. FLETCHER, Sec’y., Madison, N. J. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary. 











Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its seventh ANNUAL MEETING for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of business, in 
New York, Wednesday and Thursday, November 
17and 18, at STEINWAY HALL, commencing Wed- 
nesday evening at 7.30 o’clock. Reports of auxiliary 
State Societies durlng the past year will be render- 
ed. Bishop Gilbert Haven will preside and deliver 
the opening address. 





COLORADO THE CENTENNIAL STATE. 


The bill admitting Colorado as a State and 
signed by the President provides that a pro- 
clamation for a Constitutional Convention, to 
be held within ninety days frém the Ist of 
September, shall be issued by the Territorial 
Governor, and that the Constitution shall be 
subinitted to the people in July, 1876. 

Thus, just a hundred years after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, one State has an 
opportunity of coming into the Union, with 
the principles of that Declaration practically 
applied. 

If the voters of Colorado can have virtue 
and courage to dare to apply the foundation 
principle of a representative government, viz. : 
the *‘consent of the governed,” to women, as 
it is now applied to men, they will set an ex- 
ample sure to be followed, and which, a hun- 
dred years hence, will be celebrated by grate 
ful millions, who will have reaped the benefit 
of the justice, wisdom, courage and faith of 
the State that dared to trust a true principle. 

It is a glorious opportunity. The men and 
women in that rich young Territory, who 
believe in Suffrage for women, cannot af- 
ford to let it be lost. Between this time 
and next July, the question should be so thor- 
oughly discussed in every schoolhouse, by 
every hearthstone, and by the newspapers, 
that a great majority of the votes, when 
Colorado comes in as a State, shall be in 
favor of making the mother of every man his 
political equal. 

Don’t fail to try it, friends of Suffrage! 
You have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. Remember that this is one of the bat- 
tles in which one can chase a thousand, and 
two put ten thousand to flight,—one with God 
is a majorfty always. 

The Denver Sunday Mirror, elated with the 
hope of speedy admission of the Territory as 
a State, has published a handsome wood-cut, 
representing the ceremony of admission, with 
the heading: 
1776—THE CENTENNIAL STATE.—1876 
CoLUMBIA WELCOMES COLORADO INTO THE 

Union SisteRHOopD. 

In the foreground is an Arch of Triumph, 
on which an eagle perches. In the rear isa 
view of the natural scenery of the Territory. 
Long's Peak, wich interior range and adja- 
cent foot hills on the left; the widening 
streams and fertile valleys of the Platte River, 
and Clear Creek with towns and cities in the 
middle distance, while the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, dimly outlined on the right, supports 
one end of a bow of promise, on the arch of 
which is the motto ‘Let us have Peace.” 

Conspicuous in front of and under the arch is 
the Territorial Governor, Hon. Jerome B. 
Chaffee, who holds by his right hand a beau- 
tiful maiden, representing Colorado. On his 
left 1s another beautiful maiden with the Lib- 
erty Cap and a shield which is covered with 
the stripes and stars, who represents Colum- 
bia extending her hand to welcome the new 
sister. Behind, on one side, is the Governor's 
guard, and on the other a group of stern-vis- 
aged men, Honorables, Judges, &c. 

The representation is fine. Let us hope 
that when the admission as a State really 
comes, the sister so beautiful in the picture 
may not prove to be a burly brother, who, by 
his votes, has denied equal rights to women. 

L. 8. 

P. S.—The above picture is hung in this 

Office. 


MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS. 


The Prohibition Convention met in Tre- 

mont Temple, Boston, last Wednesday, and 
was greatly divided in opinion as to the po- 
litical duty of Temperance men. Misled by 
reckless misstatements of fact as to the record 
and position of Mr. Rice, a majority of the 
Convention nominated for Governor, Mr. 
John I. Baker of Beverly, well known to our 
readers as the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage last winter, an 
excellent man in every respect. Mr. Faxon 
of Quincy informed the Convention that Mr. 
Baker declined to accept the nomination, but 
no further action was taken. 
The Labor Reform Convention at Worces- 
ter, the same day, seems to have been a fail- 
ure so far as numbers go, only about thirty per- 
sons being present. They nominated Wen- 
dell Phillips for Governor. Mr. Phillips has 
been for thirty years an advocate of Impartial 
Suffrage for women and needs no commenda- 
tion. 

The Woman Suffrage Convention met on 
Friday in Wesleyan Hall. As our paper 
goes to press on Friday morning, we are un- 
able to give any account of its action. 

But the practical choice of Woman Suf- 
fragists, this fall, must evidently be between 
Mr. Gaston and Mr. Rice. Mr. Gaston is an 
opponent of Woman Suffrage, and is nomi- 
nated upon a platform which, if its ambigu- 
ous words were rightly used, demands Suf- 
frage forthe 82,909 men who cannot read and 
write, but, by necessary implication, favors 
disfranchisement for the 287,828 women who 
can read and write. Mr. Rice is not an op- 
ponent of Woman Suffrage, is understood to 
be opposed to the exercise of the veto power 
except where legislation is clearly unconstitu- 
tional, and is nominated upon a platform which 
pledges support to all measures for the pro- 
motion of Equal Rights for all American citi- 
zens irrespective of sex. As between these 
two candidates and these two platforms, no 
friend of Woman Suffrage can hesitate. 

John E., Fitzgerald is the Democratic can- 
didate for Auditor. He has been for years 
one of our ablest and most pronounced advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage and of women on 
the School Committee. He deserves the vote 
of every Suffragist and ought to be elected. 

But the question of Governor and State 
Officers is to Suffragists a matter of minor im- 
portance. The great pointis to secure a Leg- 
islature in favor of Woman Suffrage. With- 
out this, nothing can be gained; with this, all 
things will be conceded. In each Represen- 
tative and Senatorial District the real Suf- 
frage battle must be fought and won. Friends 
of Woman Suffrage, vote as you will for Gov- 











ernor, but bend all your efforts to the election 
of Suffrage Senators and Representatives. 
H. B. B. 


HON. FRANK BIRD INTERPRETS THE 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 








Epirors Woman’s JourNAL.—Your editor 


| “H. B. B.” is so swift to bring ‘‘railing accu- 


sations’’ against the Democratic party, that 
he sometimes is not quite careful enough to 
ascertain whether they are true. In last 
week’s JOURNAL, he quotes the eighth resolu- 
tion of the State Convention, which opposes 
any constitutional amendments which limit or 
restrict the election of officers by the people; 
and says that the amendment referred to, is 
what I will call, for short, ‘‘the reading and 
writing amendment.” He then infers that 
“the Democratic party therefore demands 
Suffrage for men who cannot read and write.” 

Whether they do or not I really do not 
know; but Iknow I do. Iclaim Suffrage for 
all citizens, basing it on the American princi- 
ple that all governments derive their just 
power from the consent of the governed,” 
and this applies to women as well as to men; 
but I am digressing. 

“H. B. B.”’ is egregiously mistaken in con- 
struing this resolution as applying to the 
reading and writing amendment. I had some- 
thing to doin drawing that resolution and I 
know what it was intended to mean, and no 
one, not willfully blind or utterly ignorant of 
political matters in Massachusetts, can fail to 
see what it does mean. It refers solely and 
only to an amendment of the Constitution, to 
which the attention of the Legislature was di- 
rected by Goyernor Gaston in his inaugural 
address, by which the appointment of sher- 
iffs, &c., now elected by the people, should be 

iven to the Governor, This matter was be- 
ore the Legislature last winter and an amend- 
ment was passed, so far as the election of 
sheriffs is concerned; and the resolution was 
designed to commit the Democratic party 
against that amendment. “H. B. B.” will 
have to try again to find a weak place in the 
Democratic platform. This is not a respecta- 
ble bug-bear. F, W. Birp. 

East Walpole, Mass. 

We cheerfully give Mr. Bird the benefit of 
the above explanation. But if the design of 
the writers of the eighth clause of the Demo- 
cratic platform was ‘‘solely and only’’ to op- 
pose a pending constitutional amendment 
relative to the appointment of sheriffs, why 
did they not say so? They not only did not, 
whatever they may have intended, express 
that meaning, but they did express precisely 
what we stated. Look at it. 

Eighth—The Democratic party believes in 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, and therefore opposes any Con- 
stitutional amendments which limit or restrict 

the election of public officers by the people. 

Now if they had said ‘ta pending Constitu- 
tional amendment,” or ‘ta proposed Constitu- 
tional amendment” the meaning might have 
been ascertained by careful investigation. 
But they said “any amendments.” And in 





point of fact our Constitution has been modi- 


fied by amendments, some of which promote 
and one of which restricts “‘the election of 
public officers by the people.’’ This restric- 
tive amendment is known as “‘the reading and 
writing clause.” For years efforts have 
been made in the Legislature to repeal it, and 
these efforts have been generally sustained by 
the Democrats. The inference thereforewas in- 
evitable that this was one of the matters re- 
ferred to. And I believe that this was what 
a majority of the Convention supposed was 
meant by it, if they gave it any consideration. 
Certainly the language includes it, and bears 


that construction. H. B. B. 
MAINE AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS. 


The Amendment to the Constitution of the 
State of Maine, which disfranchises men who 
are guilty of bribery at elections, was adopted 
by a vote of 17,443. Hereafter, the women of 
Maine will share their disfranchisement not 
only with ‘Indians not taxed,” as heretofore, 
but with men guilty of bribery. Maine ought 
to take a larger share of interest in the Cen- 
tennial, and so save her reputation. Her 
Commission for amending the Constitution 
refused even to entertain the proposition that 
women may vote, but they did not hesitate to 
make them the political companions of such 
men as are guilty of bribery. o Ee & 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 
To the Members of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Woman: 

Members of this Association who attend 
the third Congress at Syracuse, N. Y., be- 
ginning October 13, may report themselves, 
on their arrival in that city, to the Committee 
of Arrangements, Mrs. Mary D. Hicks, Sec- 
retary, at the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, on Genesee Street, 
where such information and facilities as they 
need will be afforded them. It is important 
that each member should present her Mem- 
ber’s ticket as a voucher. 

Avice C, FLercuer, 
Secretary A. A. W. 
Madison, N. J. 


oe — 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


Epitors Journau: — The real spirit and 
tendency of the masses of mankind are not so 
much exhibited by the pompous displays of 
great occasions in which a few recite their pre- 
pared speeches, as by’ the more unpretend- 
ing actions and events of daily life in which 
the common mind of society unconsciously 
expresses itself. It is from the local institu- 
tions and occurrences of a community that 
we learn the true character of the people, and 
if we had correct reports of the position of 
Woman in the various portions of the differ- 
ent states, drawn from the events and customs 
of every-day life, we should be able to form 
a truer estimate of tlie actual progress and fu- 
ture prospects of Woman’s cause than we can 
from the proceedings of Woman’s Rights 
meetings, in which the most advanced thought 
of society on this question only is represented. 

A few weeks ago some of the people of this 
community determined to organize a debating 
club, which should meet one evening in each 
week, and have a public discussion on some 
question according to the rules of polemic so- 
cieties. At the meeting appointed for the or- 
ganization it was stated that women would be 
admitted on equal terms with men, and this 
announcement was promptly responded to by 
several of the ‘‘fair sex’’ present, who gave 
their names as members. A lady was ap- 
pointed on the Committee to prepare a Consti- 
tution for the Club, and the Constitution re- 
ported by the Committee and adopted by the 
society made all members of the organization, 
irrespective of sex, equal in every respect. 
In the election of officers these newly enfran- 
chised women wrote and deposited their bal- 
lots with as much ease and independence as 
their more experienced brothers. One of 
these ‘‘strong-minded” women was elected 
secretary of the Club, and no one seemed dis- 
affected at the innovation. 

At the first meeting of the Club for a de- 
bate, these pioneer workers in the cause of 
Woman’s Rights were present, and when, in 
the progress of the discussion, they were call- 
ed to speak, they advanced to the position oc- 
cupied by the other disputants, and, without 
manuscript or notes, presented their argu- 
ments, and assailed the positions of their op- 
ponents who had preceded them, without be- 
ing hissed at or treated in any way as though 
they were ‘‘out of their proper sphere.” 

Now this is something altogether new in 
this country. Women have been admitted as 
‘‘*honorary’’(?) members of such societies, and 
allowed to read essays they had written, but 
the conduct of these women in speaking in 
public debate in this Club, is with out prece 
dent here, and yet they have accomplished 
this without any loss of respect, and without 
creating any sensation. Yet this is called a 
backwoods country, and has certainly felt the 
influence of the Woman’s Rights movement 
as little as the majority of rural communities. 

Still, it is evidently owing to the influence 
of the discussion of this question during the 
last few years that these women are allowed 
thus to exercise their right in a debating Club. 
{Ido not believe the same innovation would 





| have been tolerated here ten years ago. I 
know that, not more than six years ago, one 
of these women was arraigned before a Bap- 
tist church in the proud State of Kentucky, 
which boasts of its chivalrous regard for the 
‘fair sex,”’ on the charge of having violated 
the rules of the church by taking the ‘‘com- 
munion” with other Christians; and when she 
was making her own defense she was inform- 
ed by the preacher who was presiding over 
the meeting that she must desist, as it was 
improper for a woman to speak in public. 

If women will, with dignity and firmness, 
demand their rights in the many literary and 
social societies of the country, they will find 
a more liberal spirit in favor of their admis- 
sion to equal privileges with men than they 
have expected. Women occupy a secondary 
and inferior position in many of the affairs of 
life, because they do not claim the privileges 
which none would have the injustice to deny 
them. Nothing conquers popular prejudices 
like facts. Let women everywhere use the 
liberty that the law allows them, and they will 
soon explode the absurd theories of a ‘‘Wo- 
man’s place,’’ and of “‘Man’s divine right to 
rule,” and will convince masculine bigotry 
that political wisdom has no sex, but may be 
exercised by both man and woman. 

zark, Mo. H. Cray NeviLye. 





UNCONSCIOUS GROWTH OF THE MOVE- 
MENT. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—-It may be of interest to 
you to know that although the Woman Suf- 
frage question has been little agitated here, 
the practical sense of our people has been 
shown in the quiet election of women to vari- 
ous offices for which they have seemed fitted. 
Two are members of the School Committee, 
two are on the Board of Trustees of the Pub- 
lic Library, and two on the parish Committee 
of one of our churches, Yours truly, 

Northboro, Mass. E. W. A. 





THE WOMAN-DOCTOR QUESTION. 


The Union Medicale, for June 5th, contains a 
well-written letter, from the pen of Madame 
Anna Puéjac, ‘‘Sage-femme en chef de la Ma- 
ternité de Montpellier,” in which she urges 
that many of the objections made to women 
pursuing a medical career, by M. Richelot and 
others, are characterized more by mere senti- 
mentality than by sound judgment. Thus, 
much has been said upon their want of mod- 
esty; but this reproach, addressed to women 
who have passed the age of school-girls and 
have seriously entered on the business of life, 
with well-trained minds and with a conscience 
alive to their duties, isa very foolish one. In 
fact, it is the immodesty of the present state of 
things, which compels women to have recourse 
to the offices of men on many occasions when 
they would prefer those of women, that has 
given so powerful an impulse to the move- 
ment. And it does seem strange, that the 
same persons who see something so shocking 
in women studying the anatomy of the body 
or frequenting hospitals, find little or nothing 
to object to in their frequenting balls and as- 
semblies in a half naked state, amidstall kinds 
of sensual excitement, in their perusing the 
most demoralizing novels, and in their atten- 
tive examination of the labors of the artist 
and sculptor.—Phila, Med. and Surg. Reporter. 

_—<-—=— 


LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 


Epirors JourRNAL.—You will be glad to hear 
that Scottish women have still some of the 
spirit and independence of Jennie Geddes, and, 
though we don’t throw the cutty stool as she 
did at the heads of our opponents, we do 
something just as good. A short time ago, in 
Dundee, we held some meetings to address 
women on the importance of resisting the 
immoral legislation known in this country as 
“The contagious diseases acts,’ and a great 
interest was excited—and numerous petitions 
were sent to the House of Commons—but, as 
those who signed them were not voters, they 
were almost ignored. 

It occurred to me, seeing that women were 
so helpless, thro’ their political subjection, 
it would be well to call a mass meeting for 
men, to be addressed by women. AsI was 
the sole Committee, I engaged the hall in the 
name of Miss Stuart and myself for this mass 
meeting, to be held ten days hence, and in the 
Meantime went with the ladies to organize 
women’s meetings in the north of Scotland. 
We held sixteen in all. 

I entrusted the advertising and getting out 
bills, in Dundee,to the Secretary of the Gentle- 
men’s Committee. The Scripture rightly says 
‘Put not your trust in Man’’—when these 
said gentlemen heard that women were really 
going to address men, they went in hot haste 
to my husband—saying they thought it a most 
unwise step—and indelicate (as if a woman 
could not be trusted to speak délicately on any 
subject,) und so frigntened him that, in my 
name he gave consent for the gentlemen to 
pull down our wall bills or posters, and alter 
the advertisements, saying it would only be a 
woman’s meeting. 

We were in Stirling when my husband 
wrote saying what he had allowed them to do, 
and you may judge of our indignation. Iasa 
married woman was helpless—but Miss Stuart 
and Miss Maitland, (a member of the aristoc- 
racy) the two speakers, were unmarried. I 
shall never forget how Miss Stuart thanked 











heaven that she was free—and therefore could 
call them to account—we were determined to 
hold our meeting and sent the following tele- 
gram to the hapless Secretary: . 

“ADVERTISE THE MEETING AS BEFORE. No 
SANCTION GIVEN FOR ANY ALTERATION. Tup 
LADIES HOLD THE HALL AND WILL CONTROL 
itr. WE HOLD THE GENTLEMEN RESPONSIBLE 


FOR THEIR FALSE ADVERTISEMENTS. TeELp- 
GRAPH BACK INSTANTLY THAT YOU wi. 
OBEY.”’ 


Iam glad to tell you that in half an hour 
came the reply, ‘Will obey.”’ I followed by 
the next train, to see that it was done, and 
the day arrived. I must tell you that Miss 
Maitland is a lady of about sixty, a member 
of one of our oldest families, a most philan- 
thropic lady, supporting by her own means 
more than one home or house of refuge for 
these poor, abandoned women, but, unfortu- 
nately, being delicate in health. We were re- 
lying on her mature years to give weight to 
our meeting, Miss Stuart being only twenty- 
three. 

Imagine our feelings when a telegram came 
from Miss Maitland’s physician saying she 
was ill and could-not come. It therefore de- 
volved entirely on this young lady of twenty- 
three, (at that time I had not opened my mouth 
in public). I got an old Quaker lady to accom- 
pany us to the meeting, for I thought her 
bonnet alone was worth forty others, and we 
three went to the platform with inward tremb- 
ling, but strong-in our purpose. Some of the 
gentlemen offered to go and support us, but 
we declined. I took the chair, and, after 
singing and prayer, Miss Stuart gave one of 
the most eloquent speeches Lever heard. The 
hall was crowded by working men, about six- 
teen hundred. They behaved splendidly, and 
I think would gladly have carried us shoulder 
high if they could have given vent to their 
enthusiasm. I am posting Miss Stuart's 
speech to you, and beg to subscribe myself, 
dear JOURNAL, Yours faithfully, 

A Scorrisn Worker For THE Ricur. 


—_—— 


THE SUPREME COURT ON WOMAN SUF- 
FRA 


We now get the text of the decision deliy- 
ered in the Supreme Court by Chief Justice 
Waite, some months ago, denying that the 
right of Suffrage is conferred upon any one, 
man or woman, by the fourteenth amendment. 
There never could be any doubt of the force 
of that amendment, it seems to us, to any one 
who read the first two sections of the amend- 
ment together. The first section secures the 
full right of citizenship to ‘tall persons born 
or naturalized in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof.” The second 
section tacitly admits the power of the State 
to limit the right of Suffrage, even as exer- 
cised by males over 21 years of age. This is 
conclusive proof that the right of Suffrage is 
not one of those “‘privileges or immunities” 
secured from abridgment in the first section. 
Chief Justice Waite reaches the same conclu- 
sion by a historical argument also. Citizen- 
ship, as meant in the first section, signifies 
merely ‘‘membership of the political commu- 
nity constituting the nation.’”? Woman's 
right to such citizenship has been coéxtensive 
with man’s. But the privilege of voting is 
something conferred by the state on whomso- 
ever itchooses. ‘“Itisclearthat the Constitu- 
tion has not added the right of Suffrage to the 
privileges and immunities of citizenship as 
they existed at the time of its adoption.” 
And as a historical fact at that time, the rights 
of men and women as citizens did not include 
Suffrage. The decision was made in the case of 
Virginia T. Minor of Missouri. 





SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 


Much to our regret, dear friends, we must 
speak to you hereafter of lovely Santa Bar- 
bara in the past. We came, saw, and were 
conquered! It had won all our hearts; but 
stern business necessities required the pres- 
ence of our younger members nearer their 
base of operations, and we are quartered at 
present, in this fast-growing city of Los An- 
geles, of which I shall have more to tell you 
hereafter. Just now let me give you a few 
more details of Santa Barbara, that may be 
of interest. 

Besides the beauty of its location, it has 4 
society that is strikingly of the New England 
type. Not large, but liberal and thoughtful. 
Perhaps I should say the nucleus of such 4 
society. Thus far, many of those who have 
come to live, or to tarry, have been either in- 
valids, or persons weary and worn with the 
burdens of our oppressive civilization and 
climate, at-the East. These do not willingly 
go into fetters again; and they look with dis- 
may to the time when the attractions of the 
beautiful beach for bathing, and the superior 
accommodations of the fine hotel just finished 
and of a ‘“‘mammoth one” already threatened, 
shall bring upon them the curse of notoriety 
with the mere pleasure seekers, who are al- 
ways sighing for new scenes and sensations. 
This dreaded cra will be delayed for them, 
however, until there shall be unbroken rail- 
way communication with the outer world 
through San Francisco, and that is coming 
very slowly to them. The few large capital- 
ists of the city and country, are public 
spirited, progressive men, but, being few, have 
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The modern houses which are now getting 


to be the style, are also an annoyance to 
this class of weary seekers after rest and ease, 
who cling to the simple adobes and cottages 
of the earlier regime, and have painful mem- 
ories of three or four “flights,” and the bur- 
densome “eonveniences.”’ But cottages be- 
long to the era of cheap land, and that is al- 
ready past in Santa Barbara. The narrow- 
ness of the valley, all the way from Point 
Conception to its termination at Rincon, for- 
bids that Santa Barbara should ever become 
the active business center of a large outlying 
population ; and the limited area for its 
growth as a city, carries up the price of lots 
even beyond those of this larger and more 
stirring city. Its property-holders are, how- 
ever, content and sanguine to the last degree, 
nothing doubting that they who seek beauty 
and quiet, and an unequaled climate, are 
predestined to find them there! 

Not having tested the winter months, we 
can only speak of the summer months we 
passed there, which gave us, as Nordhoff had 
told us they would, an ideal spring climate. 
For only a few noondays did we realize that 
we were in the genuine summer-month of July, 
and the evenings were so cool that for many 
of them we could only enjoy the irresist- 
ible piazza-life, which gave us the moon- 
light on the mountains and the music of the 
surf upon the beach, by the help of ‘“wraps.’’ 
For invalids there is always the comfort of a 
fire upon the hearth at nightfall. 

Speaking of invalids let me hasten to say, 
that the frightful, skeleton-sort, do not con- 
front you here on every corner and at every 
step. Either such do not swarm there, or 
the climate works its miracle upon them at 
once; or some Pie Piper had exorcised them 
all before our arrival! One of these haunt- 
ing sights we had upon our steamer, a poor 
bloodless creature whom no amount of blan- 
kets would warm into color. And one other, 
corpse-like and crippled, at the hotels. Now 
and then we saw a half-ghost on horseback. 
But, in the main, we heard marvelous tales 
of flesh and health regained by a single sea- 
son, or a year’s trial. 

To tell “the whole truth” it must be said 
also, that some who gain astonishingly at 
first, after a season or two fall back into the 
cough or disease, a surprise and puzzle to 
themselves and their M. D.’s. If a “lay” 
woman might venture a commonsense sug- 
gestion, it would be, that neither in Santa 
Barbara, nor yet in Nice, nor in any other 

land on which the sun shines, is it possible for 
one “to live by bread alone,’’ or by air 
alone. That if the ‘bread’’ be all manner 
of innutritious, or indigestible ‘‘stuff,” the 
fare hot lard pastry, black fruit cake, plum 
pudding, mince pie, and the fried iniquities 
which abound with all semi-civilized cooks; 
and if the air be not only a twice-breathed 
and therefore poisonous indoor-air, but one 
loaded also with the poisons of tobacco fumes, 
then the reasons of the relapse may not be 
far to find. Indeed the marvel seems that 
one can gain at all, or for so long, under such 
violent outrages to enfeebled stomachs and 
starving lungs. 

Ah no! Eternal vigilance is the price of 
health, no less than of liberty, and a cheap 
price to pay for the royal thing it is! If 
Eastern physicians do not teach their patients 
even the alphabet of hygiene, small good is 
it to the poor creatures to send them off from 
home and friends, to rally a moment and 
then drop into the grave among strangers in 
a strange land. And if the invalid, whose 
will is weakened by the diseased physical 
condition, does not resolve upon self-control 
and right living, however an unnatural crav- 
ing may clamor for self-indulgence, he might 
as well commit his suicide amid the comforts 
of the dear old roof-tree, calling his action 
by its honest name, and not fly frantically to 
the ends of the earth, only to brood over his 
“hard fate” and berate the beautiful climate. 
Or, what is vastly worse, to doubt the Good- 
hess whose sure and unchanging methods he 
will not learn and accept. 

But the poor lay-woman is learning, to her 
great sorrow, thatshe and other undiplomaed 
people are simply Mrs. Partington’s mop 
against the Atlantic, so long as the authorities, 
the physician and scientist, do not insist that 
the young shall be taught, at least as early 
and thoroughly as they are taught the classics 
and the higher mathematics, how fearfully 
and wonderfully they are made, and how to 
preserve the health whose price is beyond ru- 
bies. He who sins against this wondrous hu- 
man body and its laws of life and growth, 
sins against its Creator, against the race, and 
the best social progress, as truly as he who 
Commits all the crimes of the decalogue. 

All this is apropos of the dear young people 
one sees here, and of the older ones who long 
and Struggle vainly to lengthen a wasting 
life, while they are unconsciously ‘‘taking it,”’ 

inch by inch, by their own hands and teeth. 
Who was the wise old physician, who gave 
the result of his long study and observation 
to be, that half the race dig their own graves 
With their teech? Apropos also of the many 


questions asked by friends who wish an opin- 
ion of the effect of the climate upon the in- 
valids whom we have seen. 

What can one say in reply, but that if the 
climate is to have a test, it must be upon the 
patient directly and constantly, and not alone 
upon the house he lives in. And that even 
the fogs and chill in which he shudders to 
sit, are at least better than the indoor poison. 
The experience of persons in the worst stages 
of lung and other di-eases, who have thrown 
them off completely by an out-of-door life, 
by camping, &c., proves how little there is to 
dread in night air and dampness, even under 
Eastern winters, where this has been done. 


This subject of health and hygiene is a 
hobby of the lay-woman, as some of you know, 
dear friend, and she is tempted to ride a tilt 
upon it this moment, to the length of pro- 
testing with all the emphasis of which she is 
mistress, against the cruelty of putting upon 
the shoulders of ‘‘the weaker sex” the enor- 
mous burden of the responsibility of the well- 
being of the race, which can only be saved 
by her abstinence from study, from extrava- 
gance in dress and living, &c., &c. ; —while the 
young man is turned loose to prey like a 
wild beast upon society and upon himself, 
and no word said of the ruin that must follow 
to himself and to the race, let the wife and 
mother be as pure and as full of vigor as she 
may! Perhaps, sometime in the dim future 
of some distant century, in the slow process 
of its august evolution, Harvar! may begin 
to conceive it possible, that her young men 
are to be wisely and plainly told of their share 
and responsibility in these vital matters; that 
they may be taught how they are to have 
sound minds in sound bodies, and the delight 
of these, which so few of them know. When 
that day dawns, it will not see President and 
Professors winking these matters out of sight, 
or coddling the young men in their harmful 
habits by fine drawn distinctions between 
stimulants and narcotics. Nor will it see M. 
Ds. neglecting their duty of prevention, un- 
til at last the ignorant young people come 
upon their hands as ‘‘cases,’’ perhaps past 
help. 

But let us return to the delights of 
Santa Barbara, of which we had so full a 
share. Among these was the drive of twelve 
miles up the valley and over a most 
‘“‘bumptious” road, with which the squirrels 
and gophers have had their way, but which 
is to be replaced by an ‘tavenue”’ of a hundred 
feet, to the famous ranche of Col. Hollister. 
The Colonel is a man past middle age, simple 
in style and strong in his convictions, a man 
of the people, but a reader and a thinker. 
He is also a most hospitable man, and expects 
and prepares daily for a half dozen, or more, 
guests. Notin an ostentatious way, but by 
a full set table and a hearty welcome to it. 
And when his own rapid meal is eaten, he 
may excuse himself to entertain the group 
which has gathered in the parlor meantime, 
and will take its turn at the second table, 
with him at its head again. 

He “receives’’ at presert in a plain but 
comfortable house, midway of the estate from 
the entrance to the Glen House which is the 
real home of wife and children; but is build- 
ing a fine large house of modern style, to en- 
tertain his numerous guests more fittingly. 


On the day of our visit he came in quietly, 
as usual, from his morning oversight of the 
ranche, in time to meet whoever might chance 
to come, at dinner, for which the drive has 
well prepared them. He met us most genial- 
ly, and with a sly intimation that we were not 
unknown to him, which his interest in the 
question of Woman’s position in politics, as a 
part of the great political and labor question 
of the day, explains. After dining, he drove 
with us to the home, and showed us his vari- 
ous experiments in oranges, tea, coffee, gua- 
va, &c., all in the sheltered canon that is sev- 
eral degrees milder than the outer portion of 
the estate, which has the full sweep of the sea- 
breeze. 

I do not remember the number of acres in 
wheat and various grains, nor the size of the 
great ranche itself; but an olive orchard of 
25,000 trees, standing between the present 
house and the public road, gives an idea of the 
scale on which the planting is done, and the 
extent of the grounds about the grand house 
that isto be. The Colonel is the most active 
and irrepressible of men—here, there, and ev- 
erywhere, in the same week. He is an au- 
thority in all business matters on the coast, 
his advice is sought by all strangers, who gen- 
erally bring letters to him, and he is a gener- 
ous helper in all local affairs; and as he has a 
penchant for debate, and the courage of his 
convictions, he is always busy with tongue 
and pen when not otherwise employed, and 
| is a frequent figure and a commanding one, in 
| the groups of the city streets. 

Just beyond his ranche live the excellent 
and admirable Coopers—Elwood Cooper, of 
the historic Philadelphia family, and wife and 
children. A most secluded and picturesque 
locality, entered by a drive that seems going 
round Robin Hood’s barn, until of a sudden 
it opens before you a vista of the wonderful 
arches of live oaks and moss, which recall the 
Barnwell Plantation on Beaufort Island, South 
Carolina. This is also a large ranche, and 
has a simple, plain, but spacious house, in a 
setting of lovely flowers and vines. 











‘of ladies and gentlemen was appointed to 





But from the restful quiet and delights of 
this home-place, the good Coopers have torn 
themselves, with beautiful enthusiasm and 
earnestness, to superintend the College for the 
coming session, and save its exhausted ex- 
chequer. That will, no doubt, become in 
time the well-endowed and progressive Insti- 
tution of their wish and dreams. And mean- 
time it is helping to lift the life of the town 
into higher aims and tone, and to become, 
what it is in every way adapted for becoming, 
the University town of Southern California. 
The future will owe a large debt to these peo- 
ple of ideas and culture, for their timely and 
noble work. 

There are other residents of the same large 
type, intellectual, cultivated and progressive ; 
afine circle of such ladies, whom it was a 
pleasure to know anda grief to leave, and they 
were kind as our own beloved New England- 
ers tous. What lovely drives into all the by- 
ways, and over the beaches, we had with two 
of them, until we came to know the pretty val- 
ley like a native! What fruit and flowers 
from others! sometimes from those we had 
not seen. Peaches whose luxuriousness you 
must imagine, and whose girth I do not now 
dare assert, lest l recallit wrongly. And here 
I must close, dear friend, with the half not 
told nor hinted, of beautiful Santa Barbara. 

Los Angeles, c. M. 8. 


Jalifornia, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Yale College is one hundred and seventy-five 
years old. 
Berlin has 140,000 workingwomen, and 


their lot is ‘that of workingwomen all over 
the world.” 


Robert Dale Owen is so much better that 
he is able to leave the asylum and go to his 
son’s in Marquette, Mich. 

Between 40 and 50 new students, represent- 
ing 20 different colleges have just entered the 
theological school of Boston University. 

Between forty-five and fifty new students, 
representing twenty different colleges, have 
just entered the School of Theology of Bos- 
ton University. 

The Golden Age has ceased to exist. Even 
Mr, Clarke’s efficient editorship could not save 
the paper from the result of the odium it in- 
curred by its advocacy of Theodore Tilton. 

Three hundred men have agreed to pay $50 
each for ‘‘family pews” in Music hall, Boston, 
and with $15,000 thus insured, Rev. Mr. Mur- 
ray felt justified in starting his new church 
enterprise last Sunday. 

The town liquor agent at Springfield is 
Mrs. Backus, a prominent member of the 
Woman’s Temperance Union, and persons 
must be very sick indeed before they can pro- 
cure any spirits from her. 

A room full of young ladies, patients of the 
surgical institute at Indianapolis, were amus- 
ing each other by telling ghost stories, the 
other evening, when one of them became 
hopelessly insane from the unnatural excite- 
ment. 

The next Iowa Legislature are to vote on 
two constitutional amendments: To strike 
out ‘twhite’? from a certain article, so that 
negroes can sit inthe Legislature, and to strike 
‘male’? from another article, which means 
ballot and office for the women. 

All the money required for the women’s ex- 
hibition building at the Centennial, $28,000, 
has been raised. The commissioners have de- 
cided not to issue any season or commuted 
tickets to the exhibition, but to fix the rate 
for every admission at fifty cents. 

About three thousand persons attended the 
operatives’ mass-meeting in Fall River last 
week. Rev. Jesse H. Jones spoke for an 
hour or more, counseling patience on the part 
of the operatives, and assuring them their 
cause was a righteous one, and must prevail. 


A girl is on trial in London for pawning her 
engagement ring. She raised fifteen shillings 
on it the day after her lover gave it to her, 
whereupon he had her arrested. He so fully 
believed in the ownership of a wife by her 
husband that he regarded the engagement 
ring as still his own. 

Two young women, graduates of the classi- 
cal department of the High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., were last week unconditionally 
admitted to the Boston University. Another 
High School lady graduate has been a year 
in Michigan University, while two others en- 
ter this year Wellesley College. 

A meeting of the Woman Suffrage Club, of 
South Boston, was held last Monday evening. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe made an address. 
Much interest was manifested. A Committee 


question candidates for nomination to the Leg- 
islature as to their views on the Suffrage ques- 
tion. 


The trouble between the Universalist church 
at Bridgeport and its pastor, Rev. Olympia 
Brown Willis, came up again last week, at 
the annual convention of Universalists, held 
at that city, but after a long discussion of a 
motion exonerating her of any charges of un- 
ministerial conduct, the whole matter was in- 
definitely postponed. 

J. B. Smith, Boston’s well known colored 





ci:izen, presented a check at the bank the 


other day, an’ the teller asked if he had any 
one to identify him. Mr Smith, aatonished, 
said: “Young man, don’t you know me?” 
The teller confessed he did not. “Then,” 
said Mr. Smith, “it is evident that you have 
not moved in the first circles of society.” 


The two monuments described by Herodo- 
tus as having been set up by Sesostris, one on 
the way from Ephesus to Phocwa, and the 
other on that from Sardis to Smyrna, are now 
both discovered, the second, only lately, by 
Mr. C. Humann, an architect of Smyrna, who 
found it lying among some underwood where 
last yeara Turcoman pitched his tent, using 
it for a hearthstone. It consisted of the figure 
of Sesostris’s heron in flat relief on the sur- 
face, with a hieroglyphic inscription. 

About 175 doctors from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Massachusetts, many of 
them with their wives, attended the annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Medical Asso- 
ciation, at the Fabyan House, White Moun- 
tains, Tuesday; next day, they went on an 
excursion through the Notch, and then vis- 
ited Mount Washington. This participation 
of wives in the professional associations of 
their husbands is a significant prophecy of 
“the good time coming.” 


On Monday last the new building termed 
the Deaconess House, connected with the 
Consumptives’ Home at Grove Hall, was ded- 
icated in the presence of several hundred wit- 
nesses. Dr. Cullis gave a history of the sis- 
terhood of deaconesses, which was founded 
about six years ago. This sisterhood is com- 
posed of women who have assisted Dr. Cullis 
in his ‘works of faith’? and whose duties are 
to assist in city missionary work. They must 
be either unmarried or widows, and will occu- 
py the new building which contains seventeen 
rooms, and is situated near the chapel con- 
nected with the Home. 


Michael Madden, of Lawrence, Mass., who 
has been levying blackmail on loving couples 
who frequent the shady groves near the Cath- 
olic cemetery in that city, by pretending to 
be a police officer and accusing them of im- 
proper conduct, was entrapped by City Mar- 
shal Batchelder and Assistant Marshal Neal, 
on Tuesday evening, the Marshal appearing 
in female costume on the occasion. Madden 
tried his game on them, demanding $10, when 
he was seized and taken to the lockup, and is 
now held for trial in default of $800 bail 
He has fleeced various innocent parties of 
from $5 to $20 in this way, the money being 
paid to escape thé disgrace of imprisonment, 
which it was supposed would otherwise ensue. 

Woman Suffrage will soon do away with 
the abomination of female factory labor, and 
generally with female labor, beyond the gen- 
tle duties of wife, mother, daughter, or equal 
guest. These, beside benevolent, literary, ar- 
tistic, and other self-imposed and gratuitous 
tasks, are the only occupations of women in 
countries where the sexes are on a_ political 
equality, asin Turkey. Male Suffrage, while 
it is upon the whole animmense improvement 
upon no suffrage at all, has, by destroying 
that equality, introduced among us, together 
with immense blessings, some immense evils 
never heard of before. Woman Suffrage in 
some shape or other is required to restore the 
balance, and make our superior civilization 
as complete as the inferior one which preced- 
ed it.—Bishop Ferrette. 


The opening of White’s Opera House in 
Concord, N. H., on the 13th ult., was made 
memorable by the participation of Mr. and 
Mrs. White in the dedicatory exercises. Mrs. 
Armenia S. White, inan appropriate address, 
stated the objects which the proprietors had 
in viewin its erection. Several gentlemen 
spoke briefly in congratulation, and in con- 
clusion Mr. White returned his thanks to 
the several speakers for their good words 
and kind wishes. This beautiful building, de- 
voted to the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of their fellow citizens by Hon. Nathan- 
iel White and his wife, will remain a perma- 
nent evidence of their enlightened benevo- 
lence and public spirit. The New Hampshire 
Woman Suffrage Association may well be 
proud of Mr. and Mrs. White, their leading 
officers. 


Fall River does not enjoy a very high repu- 
tation as regards its social condition. It has 
twice the population of this city, and yet 
there are twice the number of postal stamps 
sold here, and twice the number of letters dis- 
tributed here that there are in Fall River, 
and this isa fair index of the comparative 
social status of the two places. If the capi- 
talists of Fall River would do more for their 
working people, if the mill owners would 
spend a few thousand dollars every year for 
reading rooms and some places of rational 
amusement, and adopt other measures, they 
would do much to improve the social condi- 
tion of their people, to diminish drunkenness, 
vice and crime, and they would be more than 
paid in the end by the greater efficiency of 
labor, a better mutual understanding, a higher 
reputation as a municipality than they now 
enjoy.—New Bedford Standard. 

Mr. Murray’s paper, the ‘*Golden Rule,’’ in- 
troduces itself to the public, in the following 
manner: 


We desire it to be understood at the start 
that this is a paper of convictions. It will 
be edited, in all of its departments, by men 


and women of positive views. Whoever 
speaks through our columns will speak be- 
cause he has something to say; not because 
he has been hired to say something. This 
paper will not be stuffed with religious pad- 
ding, bought by the column at eight dollars 
an article. We shall seek alliance only with 
the ablest writers of the country. Thesemen 
are left untrammeled; their manuscript will 
not be “doctored” at this office. They can 
choose their own themes; their own order of 
treatment; and if their articles are accept- 
ed, they can set their own price. We will 
pay one hundred dollars for an article more 
gladly than we will twenty-five dollars. We 
desire articles of extraordinary merit, and for 
such are ready to pay an extraordinary price. 
As regards what we pay for contributed arti- 
cles, we wish to say that we do not edit thie 
journal on. the level of the average newspa- 
ver, Nor even on the average magazine level. 
f a leading article is not worth—actually 
worth—fifty dollars, then we do not want it. 

In regard to present political parties it says: 

We look upon each of the principal parties 
which divide the suffrage of the nation as 
lacking both the wisdom and the honesty re- 
quired to save the country. Each is in the 
position of a dishonest jockey who is deter- 
mined to win the race, by whatever trickery 
will help him most. With the great and sol- 
emn duty of national honesty, as related te 
the currency question, both alike play fast 
and loose according as the locality of the can- 
vass may suggest. Hard money and soft 
money resolutions are found in the wallets of 
both parties. The inspiration of both, as 
represented by their chief manipulators, is 
that of supreme selfishness; and the amount 
of latent and expressed scoundrelism which 
either embodies is beyond the capacity of 
ordinary venality. Back of these practiced 
jugglers who now have the stage, each side 
eager to out-trick the other, stand the Ameri- 
can people, suspicious of both. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Be Wise To-day. 
“Tee wise to-day,”’ and seek to do 
What good you can to friend and foe; 
If some “prove false” do you “be true,” 
That ‘ta good record”’ you may show. 
“Be wise to-day,” let all you say 
Be earnest words of love and truth, 
Which may be prized some future day. 
Aad save from vice some wayward youth, 
“Be wise to-day,” if boys need “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
And suit them at GEORGE A, FENNo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
41—It . 











Tapestry Carpets.—Dont pay the highest 
prices. 

Look at our new French Moquette Cole 
orings. 


Extra Superfines... 0. 200: cccccsesscccccers $1.00 
Fine styles Philadelphia Superfines......... 7) 
All Wool Ingrains. ..........+.455 eeereeees 62 
Hamncens TWO-PMGS,. csccceccccsescccvcscces 50 


The above are strictly first-class, in every respect, 
and are the cheapest goods to be found in this mar- 
ket. 

Floor Oil Cloth«.—Four hundred sheets of the 
best one dollar goods, just received at 50 and 62} 
cents per yard, 

Another invoice of two-ply carpets, slightly imper- 
fect in matching, at 50 cents, worth 75. 

The entire product of an Oil Cloth Factory at 25 
to 50 cents per yard, Less than wholesale prices. 

New England Carpet Co., 85 Hanover St., 
opposite American House, Boston. 41 - 3t 





The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjap 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Eack 
pound bears the name of JAMES PyLE. None gen- 
uine without. 25—ly 








THE NOVEMB®R NUMBER 
of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
will contain the opening chapters of Mr. 
Howell’s new American Novel, “Private 
Theatricals.” All persons who subscribe 
for 1876, and remit the price ($4.00) 
direct to the Publishers before December 
15, will receive the November and Decem- 
ber numbers free of charge. Address H. 
O. Houghton § Company, Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

N. B.—The list of attractions for 1876 
is remarkably brilirant, including Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Mrs. 
Kemble, Mark Twain, and other favorite 
writers. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Om 17 H Ss 
A few doors from Tremont street. _ BOSTON, 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Geod: Aystemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row. New York, forther PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), coumiining lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost, 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book, 2—ly 





An Ounce ot any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25cents. All odors 
open to smell «f before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 





26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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‘POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
MY MOTHER. 


BY M.G. L. 





Her spirit rests within the fold 
Christ’s sheltering love bas given; 
Her home no longer here on earth, 
But with the hosts of heaven. 
Wide open flew the gates of gold 
To greet her rising spirit, 
And seraphim together sang 
Her life of love and merit. 
Well done, thou good and faithful one, 
Accept thy crown of glory; 
Among the saints thy place is won, 
Among the pure and holy. 
Sweet spirit, rest; thy work is o'er; 
Faithful in all things ever, 
Enter thou into realms of bliss, 
And dwell with Christ forever. 
Fall River, Mass. 





FREEDOM. 


BY H. H. 





What freeman knoweth freedom! Never he 
Whose fathers’ fathers through long lines have 
reigned 
O’er kingdoms which mere heritage hath gained. 
Though from his youth to age he roam as free 
As winds, he dreams not freedom’s ecstasy. 
But he whose birth was in a nation chained 
For centuries, whose very breath was drained 
From breasts of slaves who knew not there could be 
Such thing as freedom, he knows when its light 
Bursts, dazzling, though the glory blind his sight, 
He knows the joy. Fools sneer because he reels, 
And wields confusedly his infant will; 
The wise man, watching with a heart that feels, 
Says: “Cure for freedom’s harms is freedom still.” 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 


ONE RIGHT OF A WIFE. 

“John,”’ said I one night to my husband, as 
I put my basket of sewing away preparatory 
to retiring, ‘John, as you go down tomorrow 
morning, I wish you would stop at Mrs. 
West’s door and leave her $5 from me.” 

‘Five dollars!” and my lord looked up 
quite astonished. ‘‘For what?” 

‘“‘Why, she is collecting money to aid that 
society she is Secretary of, and as I always 
felt interested in it, I told her I would give 
her $5.”’ 

I said this with quite a show of assurance, 
though I really felt quite uneasy as to the re- 
ception of my request, for John is rather no- 
tional in some of his ways; however, I had 
been cogitating some matters lately in my 
own mind, and determined to make a bold 
stand. 

‘Well, Sarah,” at length came the reply, 
‘you need not count on my doing any such 
thing. I don’t approve of that society at all, 
and not one cent of my money shall go to 
help it.”’ 

“T give it out of my money,"’ said I, grow- 
ing bolder; *‘I only asked you to leave it at 
her door for me.”’ 

“Your money! What do you mean ?” 

“T mean what I say—my money. Have I 
no right to spend money as well as you? I 
don’t approve of the Masons, but that does 
not hinder you from spending money and 
time for them as much as you have a mind.” 

John looked at me quite amazed at my 
sudden outbreak. You see, I had always 
been the most amiable of wives. Then he 
broke out quite triumphantly. ‘‘Come, now, 
who earns the money that maintains this fam- 
ily ?” 

**You and I together,”’ said I. 

“‘Together! Well, I should like to see 
the first cent you have earned in the seven 
years we have been married. Together! 
Well, I call that pretty rich.”’ 

My spirits were visibly declining under his 
ridicule, but I kept on as boldly as I could, 

‘*‘When we were married you thought, or 
pretended to think, yourself very happy in 
assuming the care of board and wardrobe. I 
didn’t ask it of you. You asked me to be 
your wife, knowing well all that meant.” 

‘‘As nearly as I remember,” interrupted 
John, ‘‘you were mighty ready to accept me.”’ 

‘“‘“Granted—to save argument,” said I, col- 
oring. 

‘*Well, we stood up in church together, and 
you promised to love, cherish, etc., and so 
did I.” 

**And obey, too,”’ said I; ‘but you, in re- 
turn, endowed me with all your worldly goods, 
and the minister pronounced us man and 
wife; and so we have lived.” 

“Yes,” said John, complacently; ‘‘and as 1 
look back over the time, I think I have done 
what I agreed and made a pretty good hus- 
band. I really think you ought to be thank- 
ful when you see how some wives live.’ 

**Well,”’ said I, ‘‘I think I have been a do- 
mestic, prudent wife, and I don’t feel one 
atom more of gratitude to you for being a 
decent husband than you ought to feel to me 
for being a decent wife. Is it any more mer- 
it that you keep your marriage promises than 
that I keep mine ?” ‘ 

“Sarah, you positively are very acrimo- 
nious tonight. Don’t you think we had bet- 
ter go to bed ?”’ 

‘*No, sir. Well, meantime, we have laid 
by money enough to buy this house and still 
have some in the bank.”’ 

“Thanks to my hard work!” chimed in 
John. 

“More thanks,” said I, ‘to the perfect good 





health we have always had. We made all 
those promises for better or for worse. Now, it 
has been better with us all the time. Had 
you been sick or honest misfortune befallen 
you, I should have managed some way to re- 
duce our expenses so that you would feel the 
burden as little as might be. Had I been 
sick, more care would have fallen cn you. 
But we helped each other save, and now I 
claim an equal right with you in spending 
money.”’ 
“Whew! 


” 


Why, that is treason. But go 
on 

‘If we occupied the respective positions of 
superior and subordinate, I should do what I 
do for you for a fixed stipend, and no ques- 
tions should be asked as to the use made of it. 
Being equals, I will not ask compensation as 
a servant; but because the contract we have 
made is lifelong and not easily broken, I do 
not therefore call it very magnanimous in a 
prosperous man to accept these services and 
render in return only my board and the least 
amount that will creditably clothe me.” 

You see I was growing irate. John’s tem- 





per, too, was evidently on the rise. 
**Whateda you mean by services? House- 
werk? Iam sure a home is “s much for your 
satisfacti@n as for mine; and I am sure the 
tailor does not leave much of my sewing for 
yon to do.” 
**T don’t complain of housework nor of do- 
ing your sewing; but I do think the burden of 
little Johnny has fallen on me.”’ 
‘It strikes me,’’ said he, with a provoking 
complacency of tone, ‘‘that if you earned his 
living you would have less to say about the 
burden falling on you.”’ 
“John,” said I, ‘answer me honestly. Do 
you work any harder or any longer now than 
you did before he was born?” 
“T don’t know as I do,”’ said he; ‘I always 
worked hard enough.” 
‘‘Well, andso dol. But now as to Johnny. 
I presume you will allow yourself half owner 
of him, as the law allows you entire control 
over him. How much do you do for him?” 
‘‘T maintain him. Ido my part.” 
‘No, John, you are wrong; you don’t do 
your part. From the first you never have. 
Did not weary months go by in which you 
bore no part whatever of the burden?” 
‘*Well, that is curious complaining; what 
would you have me do?”’ 
‘*You might have got a servant, instead of 
letting all the housework fall on me; or you 
might have kept a horse, so that I could ride 
out and enjoy the fine weather; but that is 
all past now.” 
“T should say that it cost me enough for 
the doctor, nurse, &c., without talking about 
keeping a horse.” 





“True, it cost enough; but I am talking 
about the division of the burden. Was the 
part you bore in the payment of those bills 
equal to my part in the matter? Would you 
have taken my place for that money if it were 
to have been paid you instead of those who 
cared for you? I think not.”’ 

‘Pidn’t I have all his clothes to buy?”’ 
“No, sir. I went without new clothes of 
any sort for a season, and the money saved 
from my wardrobe supplied all that was need- 
ed; and I might add that all his other clothes 
have been got in the same way.” 

‘Well, really, [had no idea how much of 
a martyr you were. Next you will be cloth- 
ing me in the same way. How thankful I 
ought to be for so calculating a wife!” 

‘‘Now, in these two years,” said I, contin- 
uing in the face of his sneer, ‘‘all of the care 
and confinement consequent on attending the 
child have fallen on me. I have managed 
some way to accomplish my housework and 
sewing as I used. I can hardly think how 
it has been done. Did it ever occur to you 
to think how many times I have been to church 
since he was born?” 

‘*You wouldn’t expect a man to take care 
of a baby, would you? That isn’t a man’s 
work.”’ 

“Isn't it?” said I, bitterly; ‘‘then I wouldn’t 
have a baby. I have been to church just 
four times, and then some visitor has stayed 
with Johnny. How many times did you ever 
get up in the night to soothe him when he has 
been sick and fretful?” 

‘*How do you suppose,” said he, ‘I could 
work by day if I didn’t get my night’s sleep.”’ 

“Just the same way that I do when my 
night is broken, exactly.” 

‘Well, Sarah, what is the drift of all this 
talk, anyway? for I don’t see any use in pro- 
longing it.” 

“Well, then, it is my original statement— 
that as I did my part of the family labor and 
took all the care of Johnny, and you are a 
man in prosperous circumstances, I am enti- 
tled to as much money for that as if I were 
employed and paid by the month for the same 
work, and I have a right to spend money for 
things that don’tsuit you, if I please to do so; 
and I may add,” said I, with a sudden vehe- 
mence, ‘‘that it is mean and contemptible in 
you to try to oppose or forbid my doing so.” 

John said no more. I saw by the look in 
his eyes that he was quite angry; and so was 
I. That was the first time in our married 
life that we failed to kiss each other good night. 
Indeed, I felt guilty, though I hardly know 
why, but it was late before I fell asleep. 

, The next morning all was serene. No trace 
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' vemaived of the evening’s storm, but nothing 
more was said about the obnoxious subscrip- 
tions. Next day I met Mrs. West, and ske 
thanked me very much for doubling my mon- 
ey. ' 

Dear John! He didn’t mean to be unkind, 
but he had never stopped to think about such 
things. When his next settlement came, and 
he slipped a $20 bill into my hand and said, 
“That is for your private purse,” I really 
thought he was the best husband in the world. 

THE PRESCRIPTION. 

“IT wish you would tell James, when he comes 
in, to turn the cows in the lower lot. And if 
Turpin calls, tell him I have concluded to 
take those sheep. I want the Merinos. And 
while I am getting ready, please take my 
memorandum book, and note down four har- 
ness straps, five pounds of nails and a gimlet, 
half a jockey strap, and—and, yes I believe 
that is all. I forgot them when I made out 
the items this morning.” 

Mrs. Streeter rose wearily, laid her sleeping 
babe quietly in its crib, and proceeded to re- 
cord the articles named. She was young— 
not over twenty-five, but the blonde complex- 
ion was sadly faded, the brown hair thin and 
lusterless, and faint lines were already mark- 
ing the white forehead, while the tired eyes 
told of care, and hinted strongly of an unsat- 
isfied heart. ’ 

And this thin-cheeked, pink-lipped woman 
had been called a beauty only seven years be- 
fore! She had been admired and petted, but 
not spoiled. And when she gave her hand to 
Newton Streeter, she could say what so few 
girls of eighteen can, “tI married my first 
love.” 

Judge Streeter, the father, was supposed 
to be wealthy. Butsoon after his son’s mar- 
riage a financial crash came, and his thou- 
sands dwindled into hundreds. 

It was false pride, perhaps, but the young 

man shrank from a position under those who 

had once looked up tohim. And his thoughts 
turned wistfully towards the Western prairies, 
where the sum he could now call his own 
would render him independent of others, at 
least. He expected objections from his young 
and accomplished wife. But she saw with his 
eyes, and was not only willing but eager to 
go and help him make a home that should be 
all their own. The purchasing of a prairie 
team, some farming implements, and the ex- 
pense of building a small house, exhausted 
his entire capital; and the young couple be- 
gan their married life as many others had 
done who had not been blessed with their ad- 
vantages. <A hired man seemed necessary on 
the farm, but a girl could be dispensed with. 

Indeed, the small dwelling contained but three 

small sleeping apartments, and this fact, add- 

ed to their uncertain income, induced Mrs. 

Streeter to take upon herself the entire care 

of the household. 

She was a systematic housekeeper—abhor- 

red dirt in all its phases; and the rich, alluvi- 

al soil seemed ever haunting her, like a taunt- 
ing spirit that could not be appeased. Indry 
weather it was a fine, black dust that found 

its way everywhere; and in wet it became a 

smutch that was hardly less aggravating. 

Two children had come in the seven years, 
to nestle in her bosom. But one, a fairy child 
of three summers, had slid away from them, 
and was now sleeping beneath the flower of 
the prairie. And the tired wife had sighed as 
she looked on the cold, folded hands. 

‘She will never toil as I have done, but, oh, 
I wanted her so much!” the lonely mother 
sobbed forth. 

Mr. Streeter was now considered a wealthy 
farmer. His acres had broadened and his 
stock increased; the little village, a mile 
away, had put on city airs, and the steam 
horse waited respectfully at its depot. 

Still the thrifty farmer confined himself 
closely to labor, hardly taking time for need- 
ful rest. The love of getting had increased 
with his gains, and he was constantly schem- 
ing and planning to add to his already many 
acres. Physically and mentally strong, he 
grappled with toil, and it hardly left a mark 
on his splendid physique—bronzed a little, and 
with a gentle, loving wife ever studying his 
tastes and wishes, why should he wear out 


fast? 
But of her? Naturally frail, she had been 


like a willow bending beneath a burden vol- 
untarily taken up. With the exception of an 
efficient girl for a few weeks when little Mary 
died, she had performed all the labor required 
in the house since she became its mistress. 

As a girl, she was a great reader, and ex- 
travagantly fond of music. But there was no 
room in the small dwelling for a piano, and 
books only added to her labor by accumulat- 
ing dust, for where was the time? 

I know this is a dreary picture for a farm- 
er’s wife, but perhaps there is another side. 
Newton Streeter took the memorandum, glanc- 
ed hastily at the neatly written items, and 
then said: 

“One thing more, Mary, and then I’m off. 
Please sew this button a little closer.”’ 

The loose button was confined to its place, 
and then Mary Streeter watched her husband 
as he stepped into the light buggy and drove 
away. 

But not longer might she linger, for the 
sponge was waiting in the kitchen to be 








kneaded, and the baby’s naps were like an- 
gels’ visits. And before her task was well 
over his bugle note sounded to arms, and the 
fretful child was taken up, and caressed and 
soothed to quietness. But he would not go 
down again, and back and forth from the hot 
kitchen she carried him, as she watched the 
loaves browning in the oven. : 

She was conscious of a strange dizziness 
when she arose from a stooping position; her 
head was aching miserably, and her eyes 
seemed burning. What was coming over her? 
She must be ill! Oh, no!—she had no time 
for that! And then her thoughts drifted 
away to the dear old home of her childhood. 
And she asked herself for the first time if she 
had done wisely in leaving it for. this life of 
toil and care. 

It was a dangerous position for a wife and 
mother, and she clasped her child more close- 
ly to suppress in her heart the disloyal an- 
swer. 

She heard James, the hired man, come in, 
and, recollecting the message for him, arose, 
and that unaccountable giddiness seized her, 
and she sank back utterly powerless. 

When Mr. Streeter returned, exultant over 
the thousand dollars he had deposited in the 
bank—and with which he hoped to purchase 
another parcel of land—he found no supper 
prepared, and his wife helpless upon the bed, 
with cheeks flushed with fever, and the wail- 
ing child distracting her with demand for 
care. 

A physician and nurse were soon summon- 
ed from the city, and the weary wife enjoyed 
the luxury of being ill. 

But convalescence soon followed, and before 
leaving his patient the old doctor, a close ob- 
server, and a deep thinker, took the husband 
aside and asked: 

‘Do you know what brought this fever on 
your wife, Mr, Streeter?’’ 

‘*No!”’ in a surprised tone. 

“Shall I tell you?” 

‘Certainly, I am anxious to know.” 

**You have worked her nearly to death.” 

‘*You are speaking of my wife, not of my 
horse!”’ 

“Granted, and I say again, you are work- 
ing her to death.”’ 

**Really, doctor, such language is unpardon- 
able.’’ 

‘*And yet you will pardon it. And further- 
more, by your great love for the self-sacrific- 
ing woman we have just left, I shall perform 
an operation on your eyes that you may see 
even as I see.” 


And then, in his own peculiar, abrupt 
manner, he placed the cold, hard facts before 
him, from the time she came a bride, beauti- 
ful and accomplished, to the village, up to 
the date of her present illness, in which do- 
mestic cares only had haunted her feverish 
dreams. In concluding, he added: “I truly 
believe if she takes up her old burden at once 
that before a year has passed the grave or in- 
sane asylum will receive her.”’ 

The strong man shuddered. ‘As heaven is 
my witness, sir, I have only permitted, not 
exacted this sacrifice. She voluntarily took 
her place by my side and has uncomplaining- 
ly kept step with me.” 

“No, she has not kept step, to follow your 
own figure. Unable to keep up with your 
long, rapid strides, shé has fallen, faint and 
footsore by the way. And now you have but 
to go back and take herin your strong arms 
and carry her awhile. I tell you she must 
have rest for both mind and body, or I will 
not answer for the result. Andit would be 
better if found away from here.” 

‘Yes, I begin tocomprehend: and it can be 
found away. And,” offering his hand, “I 
will take care, doctor, that you do not get a | 
chance to administer another such dose to | 
me.”’ : 

‘Then see that you do not need it,” said 
he dryly, as he mounted on his horse and rode 
away. 

Mr. Streeter went back to the room where 
his wife was sitting, propped up by pillows, 
and a gush of unutterable tenderness swelled 
in his heart as he glanced at her pale face and 
almost transparent hands. He sat down be- 
side her and said softly: ‘You don’t know 
how glad I am that you are better.” 

“Thank you. Yes, I am almost well now— 
shall soon be able to be in the kitchen. I am 
sure I must be sadly needed there by this 
time.” 

‘*No, you are needed here. By the way, 
would you like to have me put the farm to 
rent this summer, and you take the boy and 
go back to the old granite hills?” 

“Oh, could you? May I go?” and the voice 
quivered with excitement; then, wistfully, 
“But the expense, Newton. It would put us 
back so much.” 

**Yes, there it is; the old doctor was right!” 
he thought. And then aloud—‘‘Do you know 
what I went to the city for the day you were 
ill?” 

**To deposit some money for more land, I 
think you said,’’ she replied wearily. 

“Yes, Ido not need that land. I have far 
more than I can cultivate now. And you 
shall have that money—or, at least, all that 
you want of it—and go home and stay this 
summer, and try to get some of your bloom 
back?” 








**And you?” 


“Never fearfor me. Only hurry and get 
well enough to travel, and I will either go 
with you, or place you in the hands of kind 
friends, and you shall be sheltered in the old 
home-nest this summer. I shall write today 
that you are coming.” 

Mrs. Streeter could hardly believe it was 
not one of her feverish dreams. 

But it all came about in good time, and she 
arrived safely at home, where she was petted, 
caressed and cared for to her heart's content, 

‘You are all trying to spoil me,”’ she would 
expostulate; ‘I shall never be fit for a farm. 
er’s wife any more.” 

“And why not, pray?” asked a younger 
sister, as she tangled a spray of apple blooms 
among her curls. 

“There, if you ever put your hair up in 
that ugly knot you wore when you came home, 
farmer’s wife, or President’s wife, I’ll—I'})" 

**Pinch the baby,’’ suggested Fred. 

**No, he shall never suffer for the sins of 
his parents,” and she ran off with the house. 
hold pet, as was her wont, to relieve the moth- 
er of all care. 

And thus among loving friends, riding, 
walking and, when at home, reading, music 
and writing long letters to her husband, the 
summer passed swiftly away. 

And now he had written that he was com- 
ing, and she was counting the days that must 
elapse ere she could look upon his face and 
be clasped to his heart. She was eager to go 
now. Her holiday was over. Health had re- 
turned, and not for an instant did she shrink 
from the old life. 

And when the husband came and saw the 
wonder one summer had wrought, he again 
told himself that the good old doctor was 
right. 

A few days were given to the old friends; 
Judge Streeter had recovered his equipose in 
the financial world—and then they turned 
their faces toward their Western home. 

It was evening when they arrived, and the 
wife looked with woeful bewilderment on the 
change. It was not her home, and yet it 
should be. A handsome front had been add- 
ed to the old building; and before she had 
time to question she was ushered into a par- 
lor—a parlor newly furnished and already 
lighted. An elegant piano stood in a recess 
evidently constructed for its reception, and 
on it lay a card with the initials of Judge 
Streeter, and the words, ‘*‘To my daughter.” 

She turned toward her husband to assure 
herself that he, too, had not changed into 
something or somebody else. But the merry 
twinkling in his eye told her that he was en- 

joying her surprise, and slowly she began to 
realize the whole situation. Yes, now she un- 
derstood his strange reluctance to mention 
what he was doing, and his willingness to 
have her remain, even after she expressed her 
anxiety to return. 


“Come, I have more to show you,”’ and he 
showed her into a large commodious room, 
furnished for her own sleeping apartment, 
even to her baby’s crib. 

‘This is for you. And now lay aside your 
dusty garments and prepare for tea. It must 
have been ready an hour ago. I will see.” 

When he returned he found his wife sitting 
in her little rocker and weeping silently. 

‘*Have I wounded where I wished to heal?”’ 
he asked, reproachfully. 

‘*Forgive me,” she said, smiling; “I am a 
goose, but a tired-winged one, you know. And 
Iam so happy to be at home, and in such a 
home, that I have no words in which to tell 
my happiness.”’ 

He stooped to kiss the proffered lips, and 
then went out, leaving her to prepare for the 
evening meal. 

At the table she founda neat, tidy girl, 
who took charge of the child. And thus the 
new life began. And what a different life 
it was—busy, not burdened. Time for the 
wants of the mind as well as the body. Good 
help in the kitchen all the time; a sewing-ma- 
chine in the sitting-room; a piano in the par- 
lor, and choice reading for any leisure hour. 

* ‘The farm was an unfailing source of income, 
fully defraying all expenses each year and 
showing a balance in favor. 

‘‘Been improving, I see,’’ said Dr. Meeker, 
as he reined his light carriage up to the neat 
fence behind which Mr. Streeter was prepar- 
ing a bed of turnips. 

**Yes, doctor. Come in.” 

‘Professionally or socially?” 

“Socially. I want to show you all the im- 
provements. Here, Mary, the doctor wants to 
see you.”’ 

As she came to greet him, rosy with health 
and happiness, he nodded his head at her hus- 
band. ‘Yes, that will do;’’ and then glanc- 
ing at the open piano, ‘I am going tostay just 
long enough to hear one tune played. Will 
you favor me?” And with the old school gal- 
lantry, fitted so awkwardly to his brusque 
manners, he led her to the instrument; and 
stood, hat in hand, while she played. ‘‘There, 
thank you, I have cut off my own supplies. 
No more fees for me here, I see. Just my 
luck. I never did know enough to secure my 
own breadand butter. Good-by, Mrs. Street- 
er;” and again nodding to the husband, he 
trotted out to his vehicle and went on his way, 
his cheery voice humming to his horse, per 
haps, the tune he had just heard.—Rura! New 

Yorker. 
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—— 
THE CASE OF COLONEL BAKER. 

The result of Colonel Baker’s trial may be 
reg varded as credits able to our system of crimi- 
nal justice. It is not theleast of the merits of 
trial by jury that it affords a test of popular 
judgme ont as well of the technical machinery 

of the law, and in the present case there is in 
poth directions good ground for satisfaction. 
However precise the legal principles applicable 
toa particular crime may be there is always 
room for a certain amount of discretion; the 
aw and the evidence upon which the law is 
get in motion are seldom so clear as to leave 
the jury without a measure of moral responsi- 
bility, and it is something to find in a case 
where such strong feeling had been naturally 
excited that the jury were mindful of their re- 
sponsibility, and were able to review the evi- 
dence before them with becoming impartiali- 
ty. Had they admitted to their counsels any 
trace of vindictive feeling, they might have 
convicted the prisoner of the graver charge 
laid in the indictment, and that they did not 
do so is a sufficient proof that they dealt with 
the case skillfully andcalmly. The event 
proves conclusively that the anxiety of the 
prisoner’s counsel was wholly groundless; for 
although anything more than the actual ver- 
dict would have been matter for regret, any- 
thing less would have amounted to a gross mis- 
carriage of justice. It would have been im- 
possible for any jury, however constituted, to 
have fairly given any other decision. The 
Judge’s charge was tolerably distinct, and 
there would have been not much excuse for a 
different verdict either one way or the other; 
but it is some satisfaction to be assured that 
twelve men chosen at hazard are so well able 
to value the facts presented to them by a ju- 
dicial and not a popular standard. 

We cannot think that the comments on the 
case in some of the daily journals have been 
particularly happy. There is of course a 
natural desire to draw from a scandal of this 
kind some salutary moral instruction, and in 
that there can be no harm; but it is well to be 
clear as to how far the particular incident jus- 
tifies sweeping and general reflections. It has 
been said, for instance, in several quarters, 
that the case has aroused a large amount of un- 
wholesome discussion, but as a matter of fact 
there seems no very good ground for the asser- 
tion. If discussion on such a topic had been 
indefinitely prolonged it would no doubt have 
become unwholesome merely from the fact 
that it would have occupied an undue share of 

attention. But we fail to see that the inter- 
est felt and expressed in the case was in itself 
to be regretted. Such an outrage naturally 
aroused a healthy indignation, and this indig- 
nation was not likely to be allayed until justice 
had been substantially satisfied. ‘To speak of 
this feeling as unwholesome is, we think, to 
mistake its source. If society had affected to 
be overpoweringly shocked at the suggestion 





that an officer and a gentleman could be guil- 


ty of an immoral act, there would be good | 
cause to protest. A world in apparent horror 
at the contemplation of its most familiar sins 
is certainly a sickening exhibition, and if the 


popular feeling had been of this orderit might | ~ 
| tice he 


fairly have been condemned. But the indig- 
nation at Colonel Baker’s offense was of a 
very different kind. It was not the immorali- 
ty but the ruffianism of the act that chiefly 
aroused indign ition, and, viewed as a protest 
against such violence, the popular feeling was 
both natural and very wholesome. And this 
element in the offense, as it justifies an 
amount of popular indignation, so also it ought 
to have silenced any attempt to moralize upon 
the habits of any particular section of society. 
As Mr. Justice Brett observed, itis not true of 
any class to say that women are exposed to 
such dangers at their hands. An outrage like 
this, we are happy to believe, is wholly excep- 
tional in its character; and if there had been 
no question of indecency, the circumstances 
would still have been well calcula‘ed to arouse 
popular feeling. And yet in certain quarters 
the case has been chosen as the text of a sol- 
emn warning addressed to all men of imper- 
fect morality. 

But perhaps the most ridiculous moral 
which has been drawn from this occurrence is 
the counsel which nearly all the newspapers 
have thought fit to offer to ladies. What has 
happened, they have said, is a solemn warning 
to feminine travelers, whoare recommended 
in future to take refuge in those somewhat 
mythical compartments of a train known as 
ladies’ carriages. The advice seems to be in- 
spired by a wild form of panic. 
man has behaved in away that has shocked 
and shamed the feelings of every class, there 
fore women are at once to terminate their as- 
sociation with the strongersex. A similar les- 
son might be enforced in a variety of cases 
that appear to have escaped the notice of these 
astute critics. When a drunken laborer un- 
mercifully cudgels his wife, we are not aware 
that any one commenting on the case uses it as 
& warning to women that if they choose to 
Marry they must take the consequences. And 
yet the counsel would be quite as apt as that 
how glibly offered on the authority of the pres- 
ent case. It is surely monstrous to conclude 
from what has occurred that a woman who 
travels alone thereby directly courts peril, for 
to do so is in fact to admit that all men are lia- 
ble to these visitations of extreme violence. 
Nor is it much less absurd to caution young 
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ladies against the habit of entering into con-} before the Pri 


versation with their fellow-passengers. It 
would be most unfortunate for society if a 
willingness to converse in a railway carriage 
were to be definitely accepted as an invitation 
to seduction, and yet that is what these guar- 
dians of female honor would seem desirous to 
establish. We already suffer much from these 
foolish notions about women, and there is 
surely no need to formulate a species of puri- 
tanical prejudice into positive social law. Our 
civilization is confessedly imperfect, and our 
courtesy, as expressed towards strangers, is 
not of so overflowing a kind that it requires to 
be checked by an artificial system of social 
danger signals. If any improvement is need- 
ed it is rather in the opposite direction. That 
common politeness should be regarded as an 
insidious blandishment is a fact to be deeply 
deplored, forit proves that our manners are 
still in a rudimentary condition, from which 
they will probably take sometime to emerge. 
English young ladies have so long been tutored 
in the habit of studious self-suppression that 
any assertion of their existence is interpreted as 
a grave indecorum. It indicates, so these moral 
instructors would have us believe, an incura- 
ble levity, and those women who are bold 
enough to suggest intelligence in the presence 
of strangers must abide the result. This sys- 
tem of reserve has been tried so long and with 
such indifferent success that the time has al- 
most arrived for some experiment in the oppo- 
site direction. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that conversation between travelers became 
more general, and that it should be regarded 
as nothing terrible for a young lady to join in 
sober talk with her fellow-travelers. Per- 
haps after the first shock from the newsystem 
had passed off it might be found not without 
good results. Foolish young men would then 
cease to believe that aremark about the weath- 
er implied an abject confession of their over- 
mastering fascinations, and they would conse- 
quently avoid many silly misconceptions and 
mistakes. 

There is, however, one moral that has been 
drawn from this case which certainly deserves 
attention. However rare such incidents may 
be, they would be avoided altogether if our 
railways were managed upon a more sensible 
system. The different devices for securing 
communication between the passengers and 
the guard have all failed. Either through a 
determination onthe part of the companies 
not to comply with the Act of Parliament, or 
through the practical difficulties that have pre- 
sented themselves, no efficient system of sig- 
naling has been established, and it is now time 
for travelers to determine whether some more 
radical change ought not to be affected. The 
present plan of smali separate compartments 
certainly satisfies the tendency toward secre- 
tive isolation which is characteristic of English 
life, but it is equally favorable to the com- 
mission of any crime up tothe dignity of mur- 
der. Is it not time to consider whether the in 
; dependent British spirit could not brook the 
In America 
and Switzerland the guard can traverse the 
whole length of the train. 
can be summoned to any particular 
compartment, and there is not the smallest risk 
of such an incident as that which has lately 
oceurred.—London Examiner. 


At amoment’s no- 
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THE GUIBORD CASE. 


The Guibord case in Canada still excites 
discussion, and the more it is discussed, the 
worse figure the Church cutsin it. It appears 
that a literary socviety—the ‘Institut Canadi- 
en’’—got into a quarrel with the Bishop over 
their library, which he said contained infidel 
or immoral books, one of them thus objected 
to being something of Horace Greeley’s on 
religious liberty. They appealed to Rome 
against him; but the Papal Court took no no- 
tice of the matter until the Bishop went over 
himself, and he was then allowed to send home 
a decision in favor of himself and against the 
Institut in a pastoral letter; and he ordered 
his priests to refuse the members the sacra- 
ments, even in the article of death, for hav- 
ing such a library, and for publishing or read- 
ing an ‘Annuaire’ of 1868. The Society, 
therefore, gave up the ‘*Annuaire,” and declar- 
ed by resolution that ‘‘they were a purely lit- 
erary and scientific body and taught no doc 
trine of any kind, and carefully excluded all 
teaching of pernicious doctrine.” This, in- 
stead of pacifying the Bishop, enraged him; 
for this resolution, he declared, ‘established 
the principle of religious toleration, which 
had been the principle ground of the condem- 
nation of the Institut.’? Guibord died in 186% 
without the sacraments; his wife sought to 
have him buried in the cemctery, which was 
not then consecrated, but was refused, and af- 
ter much vexation she became insane, and 
died also; but the Institut carried the case up 
to the Privy Council, which decided that un- 
der the old French ecclesiastical law, to which 
the Bishop had appealed, and which had heen 
reserved by the Treaty of Cession to Great 
Britain, Guibord, if not excommunicated, was 
entitled to burial in the Catholic burying- 
ground; and they decided that under the ca- 
non law he had not been excommunicated, as, 
in order to deprive a person of his ecclesiasti- 
cal rights,excommunication must be formal 
and personal, and cannot reacha manas a 
member of a category. While the case was 
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rivy Council the church conse- 
crated the cemetery, hoping thus to make its 
case stronger, and since the decision the Bish- 
op has tried to escape its effects by declaring 
his intention to curse that portion of the cem- 
etery in which Guibord may be interred. In 
the meantime it has been discovered that 
only twenty-three men of the Montreal police 
can be relied on to put down a religious riot. 
It is worthy of note that the Bishop assumes 
in this controversy that a Catholic has noright 
to belong to a club whose library may contain 
books of which he (the Bishop) pleases to dis- 
approve, even though he does not read them, 
or to a society which agrees to exclude the 
teaching or recognition of religious doctrine. 
—WN. Y. Nation. 





AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE LONDON 
POOR. 


Miss Octavia Hill first | purchased one of the 
most dilapidated tenements o* London (Mr. 
Ruskin furnishing the money), and became 
herself the landlady. She visited the house 
every week, collected her own rents, and per- 
sonally interested herself in her tenants. 
While she rigidly exacted her rexts, or ejected 
the refractory tenants, vet she agreed to apply 
a part of the rent in repairs upon each ten- 
ant’s room, and took the tenant’s advice as to 
the kind of improvements to be made. This 
course at once interested the tenants in im- 
proving the condition of the house, all their 
former destructive and careless habits were 
changed, and they took infinite pains to have 
their apartments improved and preserved. 
The result was that this dilapidated building, 
filled with the most worthless class of London 
poor, was gradually transformed into a first 
class tenement house, enlarged by a new story 
and an extension. And yet the same tenants 
remained throughout, and the improvements 
were not only made at their suggestion, but 
by their own money. The effect upon the 
morals, habits and general condition of the 
residents was marvelous. They had been 
quietly educated up from the most degraded 
state of London pauperism to that of social 
respectability. So well did this experiment 
pay, pecuniarily, that Miss Hili has purchased 
several more buildings, and is extending large- 


ly the field of her beneficent operations. — 


Springfield a 








HUMOR OUS. 


SportsMaAn’s Ep :taPu—Game to the last. 

A Great Harpsare—An iron steamer. 

‘*Hope told a flattering tale.’”” What musi- 
cal instrument ought this beautiful song to be 
accompanied on? I see you are bursting to 
give the answer. Out with it! The lyre, of 
course. 

A landlady, who had some very weak chick- 
en broth for dinner the other day, was asked 
by one of her boarders if she couldn’t coax 
that chicken to wade through that soup once 
more. 

The model husband lives in Strasburg, 
Lancaster County. He never allows his wife 
to do more than half the work. She puts up 


all the canned fruit in the summer, and he puts | 


it down in the winter. —Reading (Penn. ) Times. 

‘The pass word is ‘Saxe’—now don’t forget 
it, Pat,’said the colonel, just before the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, at which Saxe was marshal. 

Sacks! Faith and I will not. Wasn’t my 
father a miller?” ‘Who goes there?’’ cried 
the sentinel, after the Irishman had arrived at 
Pat was as wise as an owl, and, ina 


honor.”’ 
Kassim Pasha, when minister of War for 
Egypt, was very particular in regard to the 
& ae ce Fee . 
personal appearance of his officers, and issued 


stringent orders that they should never ap- | 


pear unshaved in public. One day he met 


upon the streets a lieutenant who had bearded | 


the pasha and disregarded his order. ‘*To 
what regiment do you belong?” demanded 
the indignant minister. ‘*To the ——th regi- 
ment, at Abassueh,’’ respondel the frightened 
lieutenant. ‘Get into my carriage at once, 
so that I can carry you to the encampment, 
and have you publicly punished,’’ was the 
stern command which followed. The young 
man obeyed, and the twain rode along gloom- 
ily enough for some time, when the pasha 
stopped his carriage and entered a shop for a 
few moments to make some trifling purchase. 
Seizing the opportunity, the culprit sprang 
from the vehicle, darted into a neighboring 
barber’s stall, and regained his post before the 
return of his jailer, minus his beard. For the 
remainder of the route the officer buried his 
face in his hands, and seemed the picture of 
apprehension. Abassueh was reached at last, 
and all the officers were assembled to witness 
the degradation of their comrade, who all the 
while kept well in the rear of his chief. ‘*Come 
forward you son of a dog!’’ cried out the 
irate pasha, when there stepped before him 
an officer with a face as clean as a baby’s, and 
a look of the most supreme innocence. His 
Exeellency gave one long look of blank as- 
tonishment, and then, with an appreciative 
smile breaking over his war-worn features, 
turned to the assembled officers and said, 
**Here, gentlemen, your old minister is a fool, 
and your young lieutenant is a captain.” 
Cheek, you see, is a trump card all the world 
over. 





A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 


$77 aut Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address P.O. VI 


& CU., Augusta, Maine. ys 
10 PER CENT. NE®, 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value asc: rtained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never losta dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually. in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Herprosperityisnowcertwin Send for 
particulars. References iu every State in the Union. 

J.B. WATKINS & Co., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
te” Collectious throughout the West a specialty. 





“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


cu RES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Uleerations. Hemorrhage 


PONDS) “tunes, towets, nianeys 


Womb, &c. Congestions, 
EXTRACT 








Enlargements. 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ | 4s. Inflammation of the Ova 
Remedy, for| Mes. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 


POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all eo 
Druggists, and recommended b ta, 
4 = aud everybody a has ever 








Pamphlet containin, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
__ New York k and d London. 
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ya SUMMER R EXCURSIONISTS. 
INTERNATIONAL 


t Is = STEAMSHIP CO.’8 LINE OF 
l' , iS STEAMERS to Eastern Maine, 

: New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince I Rdward Island, ete., etc. The steamers NEW 
YORK and CIty (OF PORTLAND will, until Oc- 
tober 3, leave Boston at 8 A. M. and Portlaid at 6 P, 
M. every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FR: DAY, 
for Eastport, Me., and St. John, N. B., forwarding 
passengers by connecting lines too - Lis, Me. +» St. An. 
drews, Fredericton and Shediac, N. B., Truro, Pic- 
tou, Digby, Annapolis Kentville, Windsor and Hal- 
ifax, N. S., Summerside and C harlottetown, P. E. L., 
and Hawkesbury, C. B. The steamers are first-class 
in every respect, the climate of the regions to which 
they run is delightfully cool and invigorating, and 
the expenses of travel very moderate. lor circular, 
with map of the route, and any information, apply to 

W. HT. KILBY, Agent, 
End of Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
33—8t 


ATTENTION 
IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 
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The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

| The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 

Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

| The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 

| 

| 

| 

i 

















Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


Of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSITIRE ST., 
lsoston, Mass., 





To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 




















| mark, 
| \ APR, Ly 
| " yy 4 
| 
“OPrRiens™ 
These goods may be found at retail 
AT 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
MESSRS. 0. F. HOVEY & 00., 


Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MISS H, L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston, 
MRS. H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & O00, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washingto», D, 0 


J. P. LOVE, 

195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohic. 
GEORGE FROST & 00, 

248 Wabash Ave.. Ohicago, Illinois 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 34—tj 














WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new colle 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
»ractical demenstrations, ona Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 
29—26t 

5 $20 per day. Agents wanted, All 

to classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and oli, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localitie s, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employ ment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your a ldress at once. Don'tdelay. Now is 
the time. Dor t look for work or businessel «ewhere, 
until you have tearned what we offer. G. >TINSON 
& Co., Portlan¢, Me. 2—ly 


‘Keep thy House and ey House will hnep thee.” 








The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ---~-- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. | Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
R— No, 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORK, 


, 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO, 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishme nt. Dissecting material 


abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed, MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D.,¢ orrespond- 
or Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


BOSTON “DRESS REFORM COMMIT- 
TEE” ROOMS ! ! 
4 Hamilton Place, 


(Opp. Park St. Church.) 

Ladie~’ and Children’s Undergarments 
made to Order, upon Hygienic Principles. 
All Garments and Patterns bearing the 
Stamp “Dress Reform Committce’?’ Ware 
ranted. 

Orders by mail promptly aunt x Address, 
with stamp, . L. LANG, 

38—12t 








Six 


wL id ye sich 

MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 

UNEQUALED «<<; UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«x DIPLOMA OF HONOR +" 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONL American Organs «ver awarded any medal 





; reg 














in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence ax to com.nund a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indue- 
ALWAYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Ouiof bun ireds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by E:minent Musicians, in both 
ST hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinio.s of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). . 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIS take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 
with most important improve- 
ay STY YLES ments ever made, New 
o and Combination Stops. Superb 
agere and other Cases of new —, 


PIANO- HARP CABINET ORGAN -:: 


site combination of these instruments. 


FASY PAYMENTS: . Organs sold for cash ; 


for monthly or Pann ib 4 
organ. 


CATAL nG rented until re ent pays for the o 


and Circulars, with fall a, 
GUE ulurs, free, Address MASON & 
PATE ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 8t BOs- 
; 256 Union Sqnare, NEW YORK; or & & 

p> Al 8t,, CHICAGO. 


EALTH LI 





THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes onee a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND :NVIGORATES., 
Removss Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians 
Gall and investigat:. or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E 24th St., New "ork. 


: 
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A CHOICE BIT OF LITERATURE. 





| Roger Williams did not merely lay the foun- 
‘dation of religious freedom, he constructed 


‘Memorial Addresses on Several Occasions, | the whole edifice, in all its impregnable 


! 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States | 


strength, in all its imperishable beauty. Those 
who have followed him, in the same spirit, 


by Henry B. Anthony, a Senator from Rhode | jaye not been able to add anything to the 
Island,” is the title of a broad margined, fawn | grand and simple words in which he enunci- 


covered pamphlet, a model of typographical 
elegance, published in Providence by Sidney 
S. Rider, Angell Burlingame & Co., printers. 

The addresses include eulogies on Stephen 

A. Douglas, John R. Thomson, William Pitt 
Fessenden, Charles Sumner and William A. 
Buckingham. The historical papers are 
speeches delivered in the U. S. Senate upon 
the reception at the Capital of the statues of 
Roger Williams and Gen. Nathaniel Greene of 
Rhode Island; Jonathan Trumbull and Roger 
Sherman of Connecticut; in response to a res- 
olution passed in Congress July 2, 1864, invit- 
ing each State ‘‘to furnish for the old Hall of 
the House of Representatives, two full length 
marble statues of deceased persons, who have 
been citizens thereof, and illustrious for 
their renown, or from civic or military ser- 
vices such as each State shall determine to be 
worthy of national commemoration;’’ also a 
speech in favor of an equestrian statue of Gen. 
Greene to be placed in the Capitol grounds, in 
accordance with an ancient resolution of the 
Continental Congress passed in 1786; also a 
plea for an appropriation for repairing the 
monument of the Chevalier de Ternay, at 
Newport, R. I. The illustrations are fine, 
steel engravings of Douglas, Fessenden, 
Greene, Sumner and Buckingham, while the 
title page is graced with a miniature picture 
of the Capitol. 

The eulogies are satisfactory, inasmuch as 
they are both discriminating and appreciative, 
while they are entirely free from the element 
of over-praise, that ghost of flattery, which is 
the usual*fault of funereal literature. 

The three papers upon Sumner, the an- 
nouncement of his death in the Senate, the 
address pronounced at the State House in 
Boston in delivering his remains to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and the eulo- 
gy after the reassembling of Congress, gain- 
ed the orator a place in the hearts of our 
people, and are too freshly and tenderly re- 
membered to need further comment. The 
paper on Senator Fessenden contains a bit of 
practical wisdom which it may not be inappro- 
priate to quote at this time. ‘‘Under free in- 
stitutions,’ says Mr. Anthony, ‘‘where polit- 
ical parties are a necessity, statesmen should 
aot forget that they are also politicians, and 
that working through the instrumentality of 
party, something must be conceded to the 
strengthening of that party which they hold 
to be identical with the best interests of the 
sountry.”’ 

Mr. Anthony’s culture and fine imagination 
create a certain atmosphere in which any 
topic he may select is seentoadvantage. This 
effect is especially striking in the historical 
addresses, which have a singular and sugges- 
tive charm resulting from the blending of a 
clear statement of facts with exquisite beauty 
of style. In proof of these assertions I quote a 
few paragraphs from the paper on the Cheva- 
lier de Ternay. 

The 1lth of July, 1780, was a memorable 
day in the. history of the country. On that 
day the Chevalier Charles Louis d’Arsac de 
Ternay, an Admiral in the French navy, 
Knight of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
arrived off the coast of Rhode Island, and en- 
tered the harbor of Newport with seven ships 
of the line, two frigates, and several smaller 
armed vessels; and with a convoy of thirty- 
six transports under the command of Count 
de Rochambeau. 

This armament arrived at one of the dark 
periods of the unequal struggle which the 
American colonies were waging with the 
—_ of England; when baffled valor and 
disheartened patriotism looked with faltering 
faith to heaven for the succor which seemed 
to be denied to all human effort. A little 
while before, Washington had written toJoseph 
Reed, ‘I have almost ceased to hope.’’.... 

The town was illuminated from pavement 

to steepletop; fire works blazed along the 
streets, and bonfires lighted up the unequaled 
harbor in which the friendly vessels were an- 
chored, and on whose broad bosom the navies 
of the wor.d might ride with ample space and 
eafety. .... he Chevalier de Ternay re- 
mained in command of the French naval forces 
in America till his death, which occurred on 
the 15th of the following December, very sud- 
denly, at the house of Dr. William Hunter, 
the father of William Hunter, who was twice 
elected a member of this body and afterwards 
was appointed minister to Brazil, and grand- 
father of William Hunter, so long and honor- 
ably connected with the Department of State. 
The Chevalier de Ternay was buried at New- 
port. With the liberality in religious matters, 
which from the beginning has distinguished 
the people of Rhode Island, a portion of a 
Protestant Cemetary was set apart for his 
burial, and consecrated according to the rites 
of the Roman Catholic Clrurch; and in this 
spot, hallowed by two of the great branches of 
the Christian faith, the warrior who had fought 
for two countries and in many climes, was laid 
to his long repose.” 

The pamphlet is very uncongressional in its 

brevity. Congressmen, as a rule, seem never 
to know when to stop, but Mr. Anthony, by 
some subtle divination, makes his last and 
most effective period at the moment when the 
interest of his audience is at the highest point, 
and this is the supreme moment when the cli- 
max is due. 
I do not at this writing recall anything finer 
in its way than the analysis of the nature and 
mission of Roger Williams, and I will give 
you the pleasure of reading the strong and 
eloquent words of the closing paragraphs. 
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ated the principle, nor to surpass him in the 
exact fidelity with which he reduced it to the 
practical business of government. 

Religious freedom, which now, by general 
consent, underlies the foundation principles 
of civilized government, was, at that time, 
looked upon asa wilder theory than any prop- 
osition, moral, political, or religious, that has 
since engaged the serious attention of man- 
kind. It was regarded as impracticable, dis- 
organizing, impious, and, if not utterly sub- 
versive of social order, it was not so only be- 
cause its manifest absurdity would prevent 
any serious effort to enforce it. The lightest 
punishment deemed due to its confessor was 
to drive him out into the howling wilderness. 
Had he not met with more Christian treatment 
from the savage children of the forest than 
he had found from ‘the Lord’s anointed,’’ he 
would have perished in the beginning of his 
experiment. 

Mr. President, fame, what we call human 
glory, renown, is won on many fields and in 
many varieties of human effort. Some clutch 
it, with bloody hands, amid the smoke and 
thunder of battle. Some woo it in the quiet 
retreats of study, till the calm seclusion is 
broken by the plaudits of admiring millions, 
of every tongue and of every clime. Some, 
in contests, which, if not bloody, are too often 
bitter and vindictive, seek it in the forum, 
amid ‘the applause of listening senates,’’ 
caught up and echoed back by the tumultuous 
cheers of popular adulation. All these enjoy, 
while they live, the renown which gilds their 
memories with unfading glory. The praise 
which attends them is their present reward. 
It stimulates them to greater exertions and 
sustains them in higher flights. And it is 
just and right. 

But there is a fame of another kind, that 
comes in another way, that comes unsought, 
if it comes at all; for the first condition for 
those who achieve it is that they shall not 
seek it. Whena man, in the communion of 
his own conscience, following the lessons of 
his own convictions, determines what it is his 
duty to do, and, in obscurity and discourage- 
ment, with no companions but difficulty and 
peril, goes out to do it—when such a man 
establishes a great principle of human conduct 
or succeeds in achieving a great amelioration 
or a great benefit to the human race, without 
the expectation or the desire of reward, in 
present honor or in future renown, the fame 
that shines a glory around his brow is a reflec- 
tion from the “tpure white light,” in which 
the angels walk, around the throne of God. 

Such a man was Roger Williams. No 
thought of himself, no idea of recompense 
or of praise interfered to sully the perfect 
purity of his motives, the perfect disinterest- 
edness of his conduct. Laboring for the 
highest benefit of his fellow-men, he was en- 
tirely indifferent to their praises. He knew, 
for God, whose prophet he was, had reveal- 
ed it to him, that the great principle for 
which he contended, and for which he 
suffered, founded in the eternal fitness of 
things, would endure forever. He did not in- 
quire if his name would survive a generation. 
In his vision of the future, he saw mankind 
emancipated from the thraldom of priestcraft, 
from the bl'ndness of bigotry, from the cru- 
elties of intolerance; he saw the nations walk- 
ing forth in the liberty wherewith Christ had 
made them free; he saw no memorial of 
himself, in marble or in bronze, or in the 
general admiration of mankind. More than 
two centuries have passed since he flourished; 
nearly two centuries have passed since he 
died, buried like Moses, for ‘‘no man knoweth 
of his sepulcher;’’ and now the great doc- 
trine which he taught pervades the civilized 
world. A grateful State sends up here the ideal 
image of her Founder and her Father. An 
appreciative nation receives it, and, through 
her accredited representatives, pledges her- 
self to preserve it among her most precious 
treasures. 

It is related of Lord Erskine that ‘‘when§ 
ever he had a great speech to make, he used 
to read Charlotte Smith’s novels, that he 
might catch their grace of composition.” One 
might very profitably, and for a similar rea- 
son, peruse Mr. Anthony’s Memorial Ad- 
dresses. I regret, however, that he has lim- 
ited them to what may be called funvreal occa- 
sions, since some of his purely political 
speeches are as worthy of preservation as any- 
thing within the fifty-two pages of this little 
pamphlet. I give in illustration of my mean- 
ing an extract from a speech on Reconstruc- 
tion, delivered in the U. S. Senate, Feb. 19, 
1875. I do not remember a more patriotic, 
manly, and candid presentation of the case, 
among the best utterances of our greatest 


men: 

For the Government to have permitted the 
restoration of slavery, real or nominal, which 
had been the original cause of the revolt, and 
the destruction of which had been found nec- 
essary to the prosecution of the war, would 
have been madness; to have abandoned the 
emancipated race which had been. faithful to 
the Government, and to have lett it without 
the meaas of self-protection, would have been 
a national crime hardiy inferior to that of 
slavery itself. There was no protection for 
this class, nay, there was no security for the 
results of the war, except in the enfranchise- 
ment of the colored race. It was not ot itself 
a desirable thing to interpose the Federal au- 
thority over the Suffrage of States; it was 
not a desirable thing tu elevate to the Suffrage 
a class which, long held in degradation, had 
not enjoyed the opportunities of qualifying 
itself for this great privilege. I am not of 
those who hold that Suffrage is a natural 
right; itis aright derived from society, and 
society is the judge of those on whom to con- 
fer it, and of the conditions which should ac- 
company it. 

In the case presented in the reconstruction 
of the States that had rebelled against the 
Government, and that had been compelled by 
arms to submission to the laws, the enfran- 
chisement of the negroes was anecessity. In- 
ferior in the intelligence, wanting in the edu- 
Cation, quite destitute of the training which 
should accompany the exercise of the Suf- 
frage, they were superior in their attachment 
to the Government, and firm in their loyalty 


to the Constitution. It would have been bet- 
ter if the Suffrage could have been limited to 
these who, whether white or black, united 
intelligence with loyalty; and if the other 
classes could have been kept back till they 
were fitted to exervise the political rights of 
freemen. But unhappily this would have 
confined the elective franchise to numbers too 
few to conduct a government republican in 
form, They would have amounted to no more 
than a respectable aristocracy. We had 
launched the ship of state, and we were com- 
pelled to intrust it to men well skilled in nav- 
igation, but who proposed to run the vessel 
on the rocks, or to men little qualified to man- 
age it, but who would do as well as they were 
able, and would learn as fast as they could. 
Neither was the crew that which he would se- 
lect; but between intelligent treason and ig- 
norant loyalty who could hesitate? 

It is not probable that in all the measures 
of reconstruction the wisest and the best were 
adopted. Such power of selection is not given 
to human judgment. Obliged to act when we 
required time for deliberation, compelled to 
decide at once, sometimes with imperfect in- 
formation and with divided opinions among 
those whose united action was necessary to 
the success and even to the inauguration of 
measures, it is easy, in the light of subsequent 
experience, to criticize what was then done. 
It was not so easy to do it better at the time. 


Mr. Anthony, as journalist, Governor, and 
Senator, has been an unwavering advocate of 
Woman Suffrage. In the earlier stages of the 
movement, he stood almost alone in its favor 
in the U. S. Senate. Woman Suffragists are 
proud of such a supporter at the National 
Capitol, for even in these evil days his rec- 
ord is unsullied by a suspicion of falsehood 
or corruption. Howarp. 





MY FIRST SCHOOL. 


The anniversary of my birthday had ar- 
rived; I was of age, and had come into pos- 
session of my property (nothing.) I had also 
selected my ‘‘sphere,’’ and was to become a 
school teacher on the following Monday. 

I had received an appointment ina public 
school, and, for months, had been able to con- 
verse on no other topic. I was to leave home 
on Saturday morning for Wheat Sheaf, in or- 
der to be in time to open school on Monday. 
But when Saturday morning came, and it 
proved to be a stormy day, I think the family 
found it as stormy inside the house as out. 

My brother was to go with me and remain 
over Sunday, so at last we rushed boldly out 
into the storm. I remember I wore a hat 
trimmed with green (a most emblematic color), 
and, by the time we reached my boarding 
place, my face was streaked with green, and 
as it had been growing longer for every mile 
that we had come, I must have been a most 
forlorn looking person. It was dinner time 
when we arrived, so we were ushered almost 
immediately to the dining-room. 

The dinner promised to be a very stiff af- 
fair, until, at its close, some dates were pass- 
ed around. Mrs. Smith, the hostess, after tak- 
ing a few said: 

“T don’t see what Mr. Jones made such a 
fuss about they’re being so ch—nice for.” 
At which we were all quite amused, and after 
that were on a more easy footing, so that by 
the time Monday morning came I had recov- 
ered my usual amount of cheerfulness. 

Monday morning came all too soon. I had 
made myself look as hideous as possible by 
arranging my hair in a coil, although I had al- 
ways before, worn it in flowing ringlets. I also 
suspended round my neck a pair of eye glasses, 
useless excepting for their weight of added 
dignity, and started for the school house. I 
found it back of the church, as I had been di- 
rected. A little, red, wooden house, with 
white-washed walls and blue desks,—patriotic 
at least. The chair of state on the platform 
was mine; it was the happy possessor of three 
legs. Table there was none, but a stove 
which stood by the platform served me for 
that purpose. I placed my books upon it, at 
the same time noticing that there was a fire 
ready to light, ‘‘prepared by some consider- 
ate boy,” thought I, for the mornings were 
cool, it being only the first of October. Be- 
fore school was closed I was made aware of 
the reason for the preparation of that fire by 
the smell of burnt paper, and upon investiga- 
tion found only the covers of my books, and 
those in a smouldering condition. My little 
boys had thought by that to escape the rest 
of their lessons, but, thanks to my normal 
training, I could get along about as well with- 
out a book, so the lessons for the day went on 
much the same, and I determined to keep a 
closer watch over the little fellows, and be 
prepared for their tricks in the future. 

We opened school by chanting a prayer, 
and repeating in concert the twenty-third 
Psalm, and singing “I want to be an angel,” 
to several original tunes. The one I started 
surprised me. At the best of times I cannot 
sing, and, without anything to lead me, it was 
truly astonishing the direction which the tune 
took.. I tried to write a sort of temporary 
roll, but, as all the boys had agreed to have 
the same uame, ‘“Tom Smart,’’ I gave up the 
roll and concluded to call them all ‘‘John,” or 
“that boy.’? Their ages were rather vague, 
some of them were eleven going on seven, they 
said. One very little boy said he was ‘‘months 
old.” 

We went immediately to work on the reci- 
tations of the day. My plans were good; for 
the youngest pupils, I expected at first to draw 
a picture to represent the words they were to 





spell. The representations for boy, cat, dog, 





cow, house, and such common objects were a 
success. One word in the book was coat. 
Without any misgivings I drew the coat, and 
called on John No. 1 to spell. 

“C OA T, shirt,”’ he promptly responded. 
Almost overcome with laughter, I turned to 
the blackboard and put two pockets on this 
ambiguous object, and called on John No. 2 
to spell. 

“C OA T, coat,’ he answered in tones of 
thunder. 

“Correct,” said I, “‘butcould you not lower 
your voice? we are none of us deaf.” 

We were not deaf, but alas he was. How- 
ever, I finally succeeded in making him un- 
derstand my request, to which he readily ac- 
ceded by spelling in a voice one would have 
thought came from his shoes, it was so low. 
He was one of my well dressed boys; most of 
them wore no shoes. My most elaborately 
dressed pupil wore a pair of hose with the 
worn out feet cut off so that they looked like 
wristers on his limbs, and trowsers that had 
originally belonged to his father, but had been 
cut off to make them a suitable length, and 
were now all seat reaching to his ankles. He 
shared his hat with his brother, he taking the 
crown and his brother the brim. 

Their peculiarities in dress were most of 
them pointed out to me by my visitors. If they 
looked neat that was all I wanted. Clean 
hands and faces were an exception for the first 
few weeks, at which I did not wonder when I 
noticed in recess that quite a number of the 
more fortunate ones had brought molasses 
candy. One little boy, seized with an _unac- 
countable fit of generosity, offered his seat- 
mate a bite, saying: 

‘Taste it, only two cents an ounce, and 
worth it, too!” 

As soon as recess was over, I found I was 
to be besieged with questions, most of them 
taking the form of ‘‘Dares’t I leave the room, 
teacher,’ ‘‘Dares’t I takea drink,’’ &c. By 
changing the regular order of lessons, and in- 
troducing some new exercises, such as rapid 
adding, (the adjective most inapplicable in 
this case, however), I found they soon forgot 
their desires to leave the room, &c. This was 
proved by one little boy, who had seemed to 
think his case so urgent that he had begun to 
cry when the lesson was finished, rubbing his 
eyes in order to squeeze forth more tears, and 
saying: 

“Oh, dear, what was I crying about.” 

Their manner of addressing me as ‘‘teach- 
er’? became so monotonous after a few weeks, 
that I almost wished I could change my occu- 
pation to boot black, or any thing so that 
they might vary my professional title some- 
what. 

These little boys, with whom I was associa- 
ted about a year, were, some of them, the 
brightest I ever met. One day in school, 
wishing them to pay close attention to their 
lesson, I said: 

‘Now I want each one to put his eyes on 
his book and think of his lesson.”’ 

I was not a little amused to see one little 
boy put his book up against his eye. I found 
I must be careful how 1 tramed my sentences 
for him. When he was naughty and had to 
be detained after school, at recess he selected 
some good scholar and pursuaded him that 
“teacher had taken his name, and he would 
have to stay after school.” He probably be- 
lieved in the maxim that “misery loves 
company.”’ 

They were also very affectionate, and were 
constantly bringing me gifts, such as they 
could appreciate themselves. Little china 
dolls, rubber balls, -pop-guns, and eatables, 
eggs both raw and cooked, and quantities of 
fruit and flowers. I never liked to accept 
their gifts, and always when I could prevail 
upon the children to take them, would give 
them back at the close of school. Partly too, 
because I had my doubts as to their being 
honestly obtained. I have recently readin a 
paper an account of baby thieves, in which it 
mentioned two children between the ages of 
seven and nine who had been arrested for 
theft, and it said that their first thievish acts 
were those of slyly taking flowers and fruit 
for their teacher. Partly also because I 
thought they needed them more themselves, 
inasmuch as, during recess one day, while I was 
eating an apple, one of the little boys looked 
up and raising his hand, said: 

‘*Teacher, give me that apple when you get 
done with it.”’ 


It seemed to be a sort of second nature with 
some of the children to preface all remarks, 
even when not in school, by raising their 
hands, and this little boy was one of those. 
Always when we met in the street and he 
said ‘‘good morning,” his little hand would 
go up first. I suspect he thought it was a 
mark of respect, such as touching the hat by 
gentlemen. I doubt if he had any hat to 
touch. He probably thought raising the hand 
was used in the absence of a hat. 

The ignorance of the parents of s:me of 
these boys was truly deplorable. For the 
first week or two, we tried sending home rotes 
to the parents, reporting on the conduct of 
their children in school. One good little boy 
always took home a good note, and invariably 
brought a reply from his parent signed in this 
way: 

“T beat him well. 

“PETER Brown.” 











Either some one wrote it for him and signed 
it so, or told him that was the common way to 
end a letter. Another one used to sign: 

“*And oblige his parent, 

Joun Humpurey & Co,” 
The writing and spelling were truly original, 
We thought our efforts in that direction wore 
not appreciated, so the note system was abol- 
ished and the teachers were requested to cal] 
on their pupils. 

I well remember my first call. It was on 
my largest girl. I knocked at the door of 
quite a neat looking house for that section of 
the city, and on being requested to come in I 
opened the door and encountered Lena’s moth. 
er, a large German woman, who, without any 
introduction, placed me in the most awkward 
position by exclaiming: 

“You come to play mit my Lena. 
gone to work.”’ 

I finally made her understand my position, 
when she was overwhelming in her attentions, 

There were three or four little children in 
a clothes basket in one corner of the room, 
probably put there to be out of the way, and 
she called to Otto to 

‘Get up, and give to his teacher one chair,” 

The next morning Otto and Lena came to 
school, each bearing a shoe. The pair they 
said was sent by their mother ‘because they 
haf learn so much.” Although I did not fee] 
much encouraged about them then, I have felt 
so since, especially as they took the highest 
prizes in school at the close of the term, 
which showed that they must have had a de. 
sire to learn, as they had to compete with chil- 
dren much better acquainted with the Eng. 
lish language than they. 

Besides the prizes awarded at the close of 
the term, each pupil in the class was present- 
ed with a little gift. 

In my class they were favored with a pack- 
age 6f torpedoes to celebrate the Fourth of 
July, which they did most effectually, [have 
since learned. One remarkable little boy, of 
an economical frame of mind, has used one a 
day; his will probably last until we meet 
again. Hannan E, Fapens. 

Elizabeth, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Bishop Ferrette’s French Lessous, in 
Boston or Cambridge. Address, Bishop Ferrette, 
Cambridge, Mass. 41—4t 














Important to Ladies.—Mrs. H. S. Hutchin- 
son, the late efficient manager of the Dress Reform 
Committee Rooms, Boston, has, on account of in- 
creased business and better facilities to supply her 
numerous patrons, removed to New York, and taken 
rooms No. 16 West 14th Street, as the Head Quarters 
for the wholesale and retail! of all Hygienic garments, 
&c., &c., as adopted by the Dress Reform Committee, 
The Union Under Flannel especially approved. Skirt 
Supporters, Stocking Supporters, Brace and Skirt 
Supporter combined, also Brace, Skirt and Stocking 
Supporter combined, Patters, &c.,&c. Thanking our 
former patrons for the many favors in the past, and 
trusting by prompt attention to business that we shall 
continue to merit the same. All garments, patterns, 
&c., made at these rooms bear the patent trade mark, 
as follows: “Dress Reform Committee, Patented 
May 26th, 1875.”” 

We wish to establish smart, reliable Agents in ev- 
ery city and town in the Union, for the sale of the 
above goods. Ladies will find this a lucrative em- 
ployment. - For particulars, terms, &c., &c., address 
Mrs. H. 8S. Hurcurnson, No. 16 West 14th St., New 
York City. 37—1% 





A Wrong Custom Corrected, 

It is quite generally the custom to take strong liver 
stimulants for the cure of liver complaint, and both 
the mineral and vegetable kingdoms have been dili- 
gently searched to procure the most drastic and 
poisonous purgatives in order to produce a powerful 
effect upon the liver, and arouse the lagging and 
enfeebled organ. This system of treatment is on the 
same principle as that of giving a weak and debili- 
tated man large portions of brandy to enable him to 
do a certain amount of work. When the stimulant 
is withheld, the organ, like the system, gradually 
relapses into a more torpid or sluggish and veakened 
condition than before. What then is wanted? Med- 
icines, which. while they cause the bile to flow freely 
from the liver, as that organ is toned into action, 
will not overwork and thus debilitate it, but will, 
when their use is discontinued, leave the liver 
strengthened and healthy. Such remedies are found 
in Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and pur- 
gative Pellets. 

A CURE OF LIVER DISEASE. 
Rusk, TEXAS, May 10, 1873. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir:—My wife last year at this time was com 
fined to her bed with Chronic Liver Disease. I had 
one of the best doctors to see her, and he gave het 
up to die, when I came upon some of your medicine. 
I bought one bottle and commenced giving it. She 
then weighed 82 pounds; now she weighs 140 pounds, 
and is robust and hearty. She has taken eight bot- 
tles in all, so you see I am an advocate of your med- 
icines. WILLIAM MEAZEL. 

From the Noted Scout, “BUFFALO BILL.” 

HOLLAND HovseE, RockForp, ILu., Apr. 20, 187 
Dr. R V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Sir :—I have now taken four bottles of your Gol- 
den Medical Discovery in connection with your 
Pellets, and must say that nothing I have ever taken 
for my liver has done me as much good. I feel like 
anew man. Thanks to your wonderful medicine. 

W. F. CODY, (“Buffalo Bill.”) 
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